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THE NEWS FROM INDIA. 


HE vague uneasiness which has so often preceded the 
news of calamity might have been observed to prevail in 
London on Tuesday and Wednesday. The prophets of evil 
who undertook to a wy form to the disquiet prove to have 
been signally at fault ; but the feeling itself has been justified 


- by intelligence of one misfortune in India, the defeat of 


General W rspH aM, which was rapidly retrieved—and another, 
the death of Sir Henry Havetock, which is irreparable. 
General Have.ock’s loss will cause deep sorrow and disappoint- 
ment to the English public. Of all the successful generals who 
have madg this campaign one of the glories of our history, he 
had been most identified with the triumphant assertion of our 
right to govern India, and our determination to punish treason 
and outrage ; while, with the pride of Englishmen in the 
champion of their race, there was allied a special feeling 
of reverence for the seriousness and fervour of his religious 
character. There was no one in India to whom the country 
would have given a more splendid ovation, or who would 
have been followed by such enthusiastic crowds in his 

to the temple of our Capitoline Jove, the Guildhall 
of London. Yet, though he has not been permitted to taste 
the public offering of national gratitude, the fate of Sir 
Heyry Havetock can scarcely be called an unhappy one. 
He has had what has been wanting to so many brave men— 
opportunity ; and what is not always the lot of good 
men—sympathy and recognition. Three years ago he 
might have been expected to close his career in an 
honourable obscurity. Though he had devoted himself 
to service in India, he was attached to a branch of the 
army in which, as he was without great connexions, and 
without. large means of purchasing promotion, he had no 
such chance of conquering a position as he would have had 
if he had served the Company. But the opportunity came 
with the extraordinary posture of affairs produced by the 
sudden outbreak of the mutiny. General Havenock hap- 
pened to be the highest disposable Queen’s officer on the 
spot; and this accident launched him on that career of vic- 
tory which dwells in our recollection more than ever, now 
that we unhappily know the Sepoys to be anything but con- 
temptible antagonists even in the open field. Yet there is 
no doubt that his religious earnestness will contribute quite 
as largely to the durableness of his fame as his success and 
skill in arms. The names which become household words 
in men’s mouths are those which they associate at once 
‘with moral greatness and with intellectual power. While 
many heroes, whose exploits have been on a much larger 
scale, have become mere assemblages of syllables on the page 
of history, General Havetock—like a far inferior man, 
Colonel GarprvzeR—will be reverently spoken of as a type 
of the Christian soldier. 

The general mourning for the victor of Unao may per- 
haps have the effect of overclouding—we hope transiently 
—the well-earned reputation of the officer who was 
defeated on November 27th. How far General WinpHam’s 
miscarriage was inevitable it is impossible to say till full in- 


formation comes to hand. If the disproportion between the 


English troops and the mutineers was greater than the con- 
jectural estimate of the latter appears: to- indicate—if the 
Sepoys were extraordinarily well ‘provided witli field artil- 
lery—or if they were only a little better commanded in 
action than heretofore—the result would become intelligible ; 
but, at best, a check received by English soldiers en rase 
campagne can never be a light matter, however explained, 
and though completely and promptly avenged. At the same 
time, the feeling of irritation which prevails appears to be 
excessive ; and it would probably have been extravagant 
if the affair of November 27th had been reported 
to us without its sequel on December 7th. The 
public mind is certainly in a rather unwholesome con- 
dition on the subject of Indian news. The ma- 
jority of us expect too much, while a small mino- 
rity interprets every pause in the march of victory as a 
frightful disaster. This latter party has active representa- 
tives in the Opposition newspapers and the Peace press. 
Mr. Disrae.i’s followers cannot shake themselves free 
from the influence of his unlucky theories; and somehow 
they seem to think that, if the Sepoys were a little more for- 
tunate, it would be some proof that the Indian mutiny is a 
national rising. With even more remarkable logic, the 
penny Manchester press argues that a Sepoy victory would 
demonstrate the wickedness of war. It cannot pardon 
Providence for not punishing the criminality of fighting 
humiliating the combatants who didn’t begin the fight. 

so the Evening Herald and the Evening Star filled our streets 
on Tuesday and Wednesday with shouting vendors of the 
curiously false statement that Sir Comm Campsett had 
suffered a frightful defeat—a piece of intelligence which they 
have now the face to say is confirmed by the telegraphic 
despatches. 

The paradoxes of folly and faction would not repay the 
trouble of printing them, if they were not helped to produce 
some effect by extravagances in the exactly opposite direc. 
tion. The Zimes and other journals speak of our enemies 
with such unmitigated contempt that every difficulty in 
coping with them—much more every check we receive from 
them—comes upon us with all the force of a violent disap- 
pointment. An undue disdain for the military qualities of 
the Sepoy is one of the forms assumed by the feeling which 
leads certain persons to insist on denying to all the natives 
of Hindostan the benefit of the equity and religious tolera- 
tion which we practise among ourselves at home. The 
clamour against showing respect to caste is closely connected 
with a belief in the poltroonery of the late Bengal army, 
and resolves itself into the favourite Anglo-Saxon doctrine, 
that a man ought to be allowed to do as he likes with his 
own “niggers.” We were told in so many words the other day 
that the Hindoo race must be considered to have now done 
its worst, and that we should be fools to allow ourselves te 
be deterred from interference with its religion by any fear 
of retaliation. The author of this proposition evidently 
assumed that Hindoo revolt took its most dangerous shape 
in the revolt of the Sepoys, and that the mutineers were 
contemptible foes. Both assumptions are most fi'se and 
most dangerous. The s have succumbed to British 
pluck ; but the folly of utterly despising them is demon- 
strated by the resistance at Lucknow and by the repulse of 
General WriypHam. They are the best blood of some 
exceedingly warlike races ; and they are probably easier to 
deal with in their present state—drilled, disciplined, depend- 
ent on command, isolated between unfriendly princes and em 
indifferent peasantry—than they would be if engaged ims 
national partisan warfare, every man fighting for his owa 
hand. The “nigger” notion is probably brought home to w 
by indigo-planters, who take effeminate Bengples 


has occurred to shake our confidence. 
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instant in the result of the struggle. The conquering race 
hes given preof of an immense superiority, mew under Sir 
Cotaw as before umder Sir Henny Havevock at 
Unao, and Sir AncupaLe Wrison at Delhi. We are warned, 
however, that we must not presume too far on our military 
strength, or suppose that we are mere masters of a horde 
of patient slaves. Anglo-Saxon courage has tided us over a 
terrible crisis; but Gop knows how far that would avail 
us if the peace and liberty they have enjoyed under our rule 
had not convinced immense masses of the population that 
our cause was theirs. The experiment of provoking a 
Sicilian Vespers by systematic outrages on habit and belief 
has yet to be tried in India. 


THE NAPOLEONIC PRESS. 


HE civilized world learns with great satisfaction that 

M. Granzer DE Cassaenac has entered on a new career 
of patriotism and usefulness. It being “the peculiarity of 
sensible people never to undertake anything without a 
motive,” the Deputy of the Corps Legislatif—who is, ex 
officio, a sensible man—begins by expounding the causes 
which have diverted him fora time from his accustomed 
pursuits. “It must,” he tells us, “be evident to all men 
that at the present day political journals, without having 
lost their utility, have lost a little of their importance.” 
We can readily admit to M. de Cassaenac that political 
journals in France have “lost a little of their importance.” 
Indeed, the fact that most of them have been actually ex- 
tinguished, or are in their last stage of avertissement, has 
tended materially to advance this desirable consummation. 
That they have retained their utility, it is more difficult to 
allow, inasmuch as the “ political journals” seem to be strictly 
confined to extracts from the Monitewr, the last suicide in 
the Seine, and the price of the funds. We do not 
believe that they even venture to report the noble 
and disinterested orations which M. pr Cassaenac is in the 
habit of pronouncing in that “great body of the State” of 
which he is so distinguished and congenial an ornament. 
The honourable Deputy is of opinion that “the political 
press is never strong except when the ruling power is 
weak,” and that the loss of importance of French jour- 
nalism is due to the establishment im France of a “ beloved 
and energetic power.” In a certain sense this is true 
enough, though perhaps not exactly in that which M. DE 
CassaGnac intends to convey. A “beloved and energetic 
power” which sends every writer to prison who ventures 
to dissent from its policy, may be said, in a certain way, 
to “aecomplish its work manfully,” and certainly is not 
unlikely, in the long run, to induce political writers to 
leave “ questions and affairs in the circle of the Govern- 
ment.” “The Government governs,” we are told—which, 
after all, in the mouth of M. pz Cassaenac, seems little more 
than a free translation of the sentence in Tacitus, Soli- 
tudinem fuciunt, pacem appellant. This “steadfast cham- 
pion of order” congratulates himself on having “ vanquished 
the old enemy.” He seems to imagine that the “journal- 
ists, tribunes, and sectarians” have been struck dumb by 
the force of his reasonings and the eloquence of his pen. 
Will he forgive us for suggesting that the victory which 
he claims for himself over “bad politics” is due probably 
at least as much to the columns at the disposal of 
Marshal Maenan as to those which he honours the Con- 
stitutionnel by subscribing with his name. 

It is a great advantage to a gentleman who, for an annual 
consideration, places his pen at the disposal of a Government, 
to be able to send to Vincennes or Cayenne the antagonists 
whose articles he does not find it easy to answer. And even 
in a commercial point of view, it is a clear bonus to possess 
the privilege of suspending for a few months any rival whose 
circulation is inconveniently on the increase, and of visiting 
the editor with fine and imprisonment. It is not impossible 
that if the Morning Herald, after a Protectionist cowp d état, 
had enjoyed the advantage of ing the 7'imes occasion- 
ally for a couple of months, and sending all the disbelievers in 
Spooner and Newpecate to Millbank, we might have 
been spared many painful revelations in the Bankruptcy 
Court, besides the additional advantage of having the 
question of Maynooth “settled without being envenomed.” 
In the matter of political controversy, M. pe CassacNac 
has monopolized all the privileges enjoyed by ALEXANDER 
im his dispute with the rhetoricians. It is difficult to 
argue even with the flunkey of the master of a hun- 
dred legions. But, as at school we have seen one big boy 


hold the hands of another big boy while he incited a little 
boy to hit him im the face, so this gamin of the French press, 
being secured by the Minister of the Interior from the castiga- 
tion he deserves, lets fly at men who, if they were free, would 
crush him with a stroke of their pens. Like other victors, 
M. pe CassaGnac begins to experience the satiety of con- 
quest. In conjunction with his collaborateur, the Minister of 
Police, he has achieved so exhaustive a triumph that he is 
forced to seek a new field for his victorious energies. The 
occupation of Ratapoil is gone—the laudations of the 
“beloved and energetic power” fall flat before the Quis 
vituperavit ? of the Gallican Hercules. 

Are there, then, no new worlds to conquer for the Parisian 
juvenile. Forbid it, Heaven! As long as the noxious 
spirit of liberty still survives, though it be but in vaude- 
ville or feuilleton, the mission of GRANTER DE CASssAGNAC is 
not yet fulfilled. Our Deputy is of opinion that French 
literature is, in all senses of the word, a great deal too free. 
Though “the admiration of all nations has conferred upon 
Frenchmen the royalty of knowledge and of the lyre,” still 
he thinks that “ the present state of literature cannot exist 
much longer without an irremediable decline and a complete 
ruin.” Here certainly is a knot which is worthy of the 
descent of such a god as M. pg Cassacnac out of a machine. 
As he “cannot undertake to swear that there are ten good 
men in the degenerate city,” he has prepared a little Zoar, 
in the Napoleonic Press, for that small remnant of “ common 
sense, understanding, and taste which can never perish quite 
in France.” Clearly the only thing which his readers can 
possibly have to regret is that he has left the pillar of 
salt behind him. 

M. ve Cassaeyac is shocked at the immorality of the 
French stage, and shudders at the indecency of French 
novels. Our Deputy, we presume, is a married man, from 
the similitude which he establishes between “ bachelors and 
persons in liquor,’ who, it seems, alone can tolerate the 
“obscene representations” of the Parisian stage. We are 
not disposed to demur to the justice of any censure, however 
severe, on an art which is adapted only to the fastes of a 
sober bachelor or an intoxicated pére de famille, who is pro- 
verbially capable de tout. Nevertheless, however flagrant 
and undeniable the crime, there is a certain sense of disgust 
which always attends the denunciations of an accomplice. 
What is at once amusing and astounding is the incredible 
impudence of the Vapoleonic Press in taking up the cudgels 
in the cause of social morality. When Lord Sanpwicu de- 
nounced the Hssay on Woman in the House of Lords, 
the public took the part of Wi~kes, not because they 
approved a blasphemous and obscene composition, but 
because they revolted at the notion of a friar of the 
brotherhood of Medmenham A bbey playing the part of Jemmy 
T witcher. It was difficult enough to tolerate diatribes 
against revolution and insurrection from the conspirators 
of Strasbourg and Boulogne; but really when it comes 
to the literary hacks of the Jdées Napoléoniennes 
preaching against the Demi-Monde, we cannot help re- 
commending the new literary reformer to adopt as his 
motto Clodius accusat mechos. Is it in the theatres of Paris 
alone that the people of France are exposed to the con- 
taminating examples of “demi-honneur, demi-monde, demi- 
dignité”? Does not all Europe know that, partly from taste, 
partly from a necessity of his own making, the ruler of 
France has recruited not only his public servants, but his 
social circle, out of that very demi-monde which M. vE 
CassaGnac ventures to denounce? Is it true “that the 
morals of the stage are an anachronism to contemporary 
society”? It may be, and we believe it is the fact, that 
the tone and feeling of cultivated French society are 
changed for the better since the days of the Regency and 
Lovis XV. But it is just this purerand nobler class which 
holds aloof, for that very reason, from the Court of stock- 
jobbers and intrigantes who monopolize the entrée of the 
Tuileries. If M. Dumas the younger isin search of studies for 
his scenes of demi-honneur, he will find better examples in the 
hotels of the Ministers than on the Bourse. Nor need he 
go to German watering-places in order to discover models for 
his scénes de demi-monde. We agree with M. pe Cassacnac 
that it is a shameful thing that, “in place of the polished 
manners of society, choice morals and language, and respect 
for the fair sex, barefaced adultery should be displayed.” 
What we are astonished at is, that a gentleman so com- 
pletely in the confidence of Napoleonic society should not 
be aware that it is neither on the stage nor in novels that 
this pernicious example is most publicly set forth before the 
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th of France, for whose morals our social reformer is so 
solicitous. “Silence to orgies” is an excellent maxim ; but 
let us remind this hired hack of the Tuileries that, like 
charity, it will be none the worse for beginning at home. 
A sermon on social morality from the paid retainer of the 
the Foutps, the Watewskis, and the FLevrys, 
really passes the bounds of human patience. There has been 
nothing like it since Mr. Spoten’s lecture at Dublin on his 
own trial. 

The impudent assertion that despotic institutions, or what 
M. pe Cassaenac calls “a beloved and energetic power,” 
are favourable to a pure and elevated tone in literature, 
is hardly worth refuting. It can scarcely be necessary to 
quote the examples of the period of Louis XV. and our own 
Cuaztes II. to show that a dissolute Court exercising abso- 
lute power is, of all others, the most favourable soil for the pro- 

tion of a licentious press. The manly, true, and virile 
spirit which is engendered by free discussion and political 
antagonism, is wholly lost in a condition of society in 
which intellect is banished from the domain of public topics 
into the narrow circle of private scandal. It is for this 
reason that Rome, Vienna, and Paris are notoriously, 
in respect of society, the most profligate capitals of 
Europe. It would be at once easy and tedious to 
prove from universal history, beginning with Rome, that 
despotic Governments have always been the most fatal in 
their influence on social and literary morality. In modern 
times we may safely appeal to the example of England and 
America as proofs that licentiousness is not the offspring 
of liberty. But France contains within itself a noble and 
sufficient answer to the snarling insults of this yelping 
parasite. The period of national liberty—alas! too short— 
which France enjoyed after the fall of Naponzon, was yet 
long enough to give birth to and mature a school of sound 
and solid literature of which any nation might be proud. 
The Guizors, the Micne ets, the Micners, the Tuters, the 
THierRys, and many another, shine with a lustre which the 
foul breath of M. pe Cassacnac in vain attempts to dim. 
Europe will laugh with them at this shallow penny-a-liner 
who, “feeling that the result of his classical studies was but a 
light weight to carry,” gravely proposes to “ reduce the thou- 
sands of volumes written on history to the ten or twelve funda- 
mental questions which constitute historical study, and to 
separate from the parchments of codes and laws of all 
countries the eight or ten principles which serve as the basis 
for the laws of every people.” We confess it strikes us as 
somewhat singular that, if all knowledge is really capable of 
being reduced to so few heads, our great analyst should not 
have quite made up his mind whether they are ten or twelve 
in number. It would be a little odd to hear a preacher 
exhorting his flock to observe the eight or ten command- 
ments. 

The Government of France has succeeded for a time 
in crippling the political action of the country. It seems to 
feel, however, that the silence which it imposes by the 
bayonet is not enough, and that it will never be safe until it 
can bully and subdue the mind as well as the body. The 
task, however, is a more difficult one. The incurable breach 
between the Government of France and the intellect of the 
people has been long so apparent as to impress all careful 
observers with a profound conviction of its weakness and 
caducity. But it is an extent of folly almost incredible to 
expose itself to the ridicule and contempt of mankind by 
putting forth as its spokesman such a transparent charlatan 
as M. Granrer DE Cassacnac. It is only making patent to 
all the world what all careful observers already knew—that 
all that is noble in the intellect and all that is elevated 
in the character of France, is banded together in a silent 
yet eloquent protest against a vulgar and cowardly system 
of espionage and repression. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES AND THE ABOLITION OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


F we had one shred of belief in the intelligence or con- 

sistency of the professional agitators, we should recommend 
them to regard the suppression of the East India Company 
from the point of view which is beginning to strike the 
more advanced Liberal journals. This measure, put it how 
will, is the soundest box on the ears ever administered 
the middle and mercantile classes. The Directorates 
the East India Company and of the Bank of England 
are the Garter and the Bath of Commerce, and now Lord 
PALMERSTON intends to confiscate one of them for the benefit 


of the Downing-street officials, or (what comes to the same 
thing) of the Whig aristocracy. The Court of East India 
Directors, though mainly composed of gentlemen matured in 
Indian life, has always included several magnates of the 
banking and merchant world ; and it would be in the highest. 
degree unreasonable not to give this particular element the 
chief credit of that method, promptitude, and accessibility 
which have always distinguished the India House from all the 
Crown departments, except perhaps the Board of Trade. 
Ever since the office of Lord Mayor has become a dignity 
from which respectable men recoil as from a sweep in an 
omnibus, the directorship of the Company, even more than 
that of the Bank, has grown to be regarded as the great 
prize and honour awaiting the old age of those whose indus- 
trious manhood has had a larger share than usual in building 
up the fabric of our commercial greatness. The Chairman 
of the Court of Directors might, in fact, be placed without 
absurdity in that ideal situation which French playwrights 
and novelists invariably assign to Milor Maire—the type, 
in their eyes, of that mercantile genius which is one of the 
most powerful of the moving forces that continue the pro- 
gress of the world. 

If there was any meaning at all in the maxims which 
were current during the Crimean war—if there was an 
atom of foundation for the assertion that the energy of the 
commercial classes ought to be transfused into the Govern- 
ment departments—the administrative organization cla- 
moured for was exactly that which exists in Leadenhall- 
street. If this was not intended, nothing was intended. 
Besides the sort of persons who are elected to the East 
India Directorate, there are but two representatives of the 
mercantile class who could be introduced into the Govern- 
ment of the country. These are apprentices and bankrupts. 
You might take commercial men too young to have suc- 
ceeded in business, or commercial men who have tried 
business and failed in it. But, in the first case, the young 
administrator would soon imbibe the spirit of bureaucracy 
as completely as if he had been swaddled in red tape. Like 
Dr. LivinastonE, he would forget his native tongue, and learn 
in its stead the language of circumlocution. And the other 
experiment would be, to say the least, dangerous. It is not 
safe to rely either on the. honesty or on the capacity of in- 
solvent tradesmen. The new blood wanted is evidently of 
another kind. It is the “ merchants, bankers, and that sort 
of people”—whom Mr. Bricut used to sneer at with the con- 
tempt for his order characteristic of a rotwrier—who are 
wanted to quicken the natural routine of a permanent de- 
partment by something of that boldness and fertility of re- 
source which is indispensable to great commercial success. 
Unless he became an East India Director, in what possible 
way could an energetic millionaire hope to assist in moving 
the machinery of national administration? Make him an 
Under-Secretary? He*would laugh in your face. Let him 
go into Parliament, and so entitle himself to the offices 
worthy of his experience and social position? But his habits 
are perhaps formed—he is, to say the least, middle-aged— 
and he has been too busy to cultivate the arts of the orator. 
It seems evident that, if a regular supply of merchant- 
administrators is desirable, it can only be secured by some 
such expedient as the Double Government, which provides a 
set of offices conventionally regarded as dignities of the first 
order, and yet properly subordinated to the control of a Par- 
liamentary chief. 

Lord PatmErston’s measure completely expels the com- 
mercial element from the Government of India, and so re- 
moves it from the only share it enjoys in the direct govern- 
ment of the Empire. But, besides this, it imperils a principle 
which the Administrative Reformers contended for quite as 
stoutly as for the renovation of Downing-street by commer- 
cial energy. The Indian service is the only one in the 
British dominions, and perhaps the only one in the world, 
in which promotion is exclusively and entirely regulated by 
merit. To this truth we have the involuntary testimony of 
those malignant enemies of the Company’s servants—the 
Indian newspapers, and the settlers by whom and for whom 
they are written. Indian journalism constantly asserts that 
men in the highest positions have not the merit which should 
qualify them for their duty, but it never dreams of denying 
that these men were placed in their situations because they 
were supposed to have merited them. The proposition that 
the servants of the Company are generally incapable has 
been hissed out of the pale of discussion, but let us not 

the admission that merit, whether real or 


assumed, is the sole standard of preferment in India. In 
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fact, the ferocious personality which dishonours the Indian 
press is partially a consequence of this admission. There are 
no standing commonplaces of depreciation in the East. 
There is nothing like the accepted Whig formula, that 
every Tory statesman is incapable and bigoted, or the 
received Tory dogma, that every Whig statesman is revolu- 
tionary and incapable. If you want to attack a man, you 
must abandon generalities, and assert that he swindled 
his tradesmen, or that he was bribed by a native 
rajah, or that his Hindustani is infamous. In the most 
venomous of leading articles, the implication always is that 
a mistake was made by the people in power, not that they 
proceeded on a wrong principle. If, then, the standard of 
qualification for office is such as even the enemies of the 
Indian services admit it to be, it is surely to the credit of 
the middle classes that the result has been to give them 
almost a monopoly of Indian government. After much 
that we have written in former times, we shall not be 
suspected of wishing to decry the administrative capacity of 
the English aristocracy; but the fact is, that until quite re- 
cently it was not worth their while to take service in India. 
Why should a bad climate, a very moderate remuneration, 
a rigorous system of competition, and the hardest of hard 
work be courted by those whose advantages of connexion 
would carry them easily into comfortable berths, at home or 
in the Crown dependencies? For a cadet of a noble family, 
however able, to go out to India would have been asheer 
waste of opportunity. It is true that things have chinged 
since the Reform Act. A great revolution of public feeling 
on the subject of promotion to offices has seriously limited 
the number of British and Colonial situations into which a 
man can hope to mount on the shoulders of his connexicns ; 
and thus it has become expedient for the aristocracy—and 
particularly the Whig aristocracy—to have the general 
official field enlarged as widely as possible. We quite under- 
stand the complaint of Lord ELLEnBoroven, addressed to 
the House of Lords four years ago, that the nobility are not 
sufficiently represented in the civil and military service of 
Tndia. 

It is vain to deny that the abolition of the Double Govern- 
ment places this Indian system of preferment by merit in the 
greatest danger. We are told that Lord Patmerston will come 
to some understanding with Parliament that the patronage 
now confided to the Directors shall be disposed of at first 
through competitive examinations. But then the competitive 
principle is only on its trial; the Z'imes has begun to sneer 
significantly at the “ Examination mania;”’ and there are 
signs on all hands that the jobbers will shortly inake a strong 
push, a long push, and a push altogether, to get competitive 
tests displaced and discarded. Added to this, there will 
always bea large number of posts in India to which appoint- 
meuts must be made immediately by the Crown ; and, in 
short, we may depend upon it that some provision for quiet 
jobbery will be made by a Minister who, out of five bishoprics, 
has given away four to cadets of great houses politically 
allied to him, and who stoops as low as stamp-distributor- 
ships and county-court offices for the purpose of feeding the 
parasites of his supper-table. What, however, is most to be 
feared is some alteration in the standard which governs pro- 
motion in India itself. As soon as British opinion is made to 
press directly on India, modes of utilizing it will soon be dis- 
covered. One man will make the most of the leverage afforded 
him by his great connexions at home. Another will parade 
a particular set of political or religious opinions. A third 
will take every opportunity—this sort of dexterity is actually 
displaying itself already—of deferring ostentatiously to some 
transient prejudice of the British ten-pounder. Once deflect 
from the rigid rules of meritorious preferment, and you will 
open plenty of irregular roads to office and honour. There is 
but one straight passage from point to point, but the curved 
and crooked routes are thousands upon thousands. Is it too 

much to ask that the quondam organs of Administrative 
Reform on the platform and in the press should for once 
make themselves felt in the country by helping to avert the 
heaviest blow which has ever been directed against their 
alleged principles? The Times, for example, would 
do itself great honour by seconding, at a very critical 
moment, one of the few definite opinions to which 
it ever committed itself. We can quite understand the 
silence of some minor Liberal journals. It is’ per- 
fectly intelligible that the articles of the Zzaminer 
should be penned in a spirit of consistent devotion 
to official jobbery, for through a long series of generations 
the conductors of that journal have closed a distinguished 


prophetic career by being, so to speak, translated. But the 
motives of the Times are not open to this sort of suspicion. 
It is rather charged with promoting its own interests by 
extravagantly exaggerating all marketable opinions. The 
best answer to such an accusation would be an opportune 
attempt to warn the middle classes, from whom come the 
writers of the leading journal and the immense majority of 
its readers, against letting themselves be wheedled out of 
the solid advantage of Indian patronage. It will be some- 
what singular, and a little disgraceful, if the great popular 
Journal assists the great popular Minister in taking the 
children’s bread and giving it to his house-spaniels. 


THE PARTI PRETRE IN BELGIUM AND SARDINIA. 


HE common allegation against the Church of Rome is 

that she is the friend of tyranny, and the natural enemy 
of free institutions. Recent events in Belgium and Sardinia 
may serve to point this commonplace. At the best, how- 
ever, it is but half a truth. Historical students know that 
Mariana and Sa were the progenitors of modern Ultra- 
montanism, and that king-killing theories and extreme doc- 
trines concerning the lawfulness of rebellion own a Roman 
ancestry. Nearer home, we have all witnessed something 
more than a leaning towards sedition in the ranks of the 
Trish priesthood. Nor is the charge of political partisanship 
for ecclesiastical or sectarian ends to be confined to the 
Roman clergy. Dissenters, and even Churchmen of the 
Puritanical school, can turn the pulpit into a hustings, and 
enlist the terrors of the world to come in favour of a political 
patron. The present English Premrer has been saluted as 
a Man of Gop, and the fact furnishes an exact pendant to 
the religious zeal of the pious ecclesiastics who denounce 
the adherents of Count Cavour or M. Rocter as the vassals 


‘of hell. Let us at least be comprehensive in our complaints 


against political ecclesiastics. There is neither church nor 
sect above the temptation of cursing or blessing political per- 
sons or parties that happen to be their patrons. In pro- 
testing, as we do, against this abuse of the clerical function 
and office, let us not forget that the evil, as far as its prin- 
ciple goes, is as rife in Exeter Hall as in the famous Stram- 
bino election. Canon Soreru and certain prelates of recent 
creation have more than a family likeness. It is quite im- 
material whether his reverence adheres to the Canons of 
Trent or to the Genevan Articles of Faith. Religionists of 
either school are equally ready to bless or to ban the friends 
or enemies of their own sectarianism. 

Nor will indiscriminate and irrational censures of clerical 
partisanship avail. Count Cavour, in his late remarkable 
speech, drew the proper distinction. He does not ask the 
clergy to have no political opinions; nor is he so foolish as 
to require them to disclaim the exercise of influence on 
electors. It is not in the nature of things that a man who 
has a large sphere of communication should not influence 
those within it. Superior station, age, acquirements, even 
physical gifts, all tell on those around us. We cannot help 
it. The lawyer influences his client, the physician influences 
his patient—indirectly, unconsciously, yet often most really 
—in many other relations of life than those more immedi- 
ately connected with law and medicine. Station implies 
influence; and, as in all moral questions, it is very hard to 
draw the exact line theoretically where this influence should 
cease. That extremely acute personage, Archbishop Mac 
Hatz, worked this thesis with much adroitness before the 
recent Mayo Election Committee. He said, and with truth, 
that the franchise is a trust—that the exercise of that trust 
involves an appeal to the conscience or moral sense—that 
in innumerable cases an individual desires to be assisted in 
coming to a decision—that the minister of religion is the 
natural resort in such a moral difficulty—and that all sorts 
and shades of religionists, Catholic and Presbyterian, appeal 
and submit to this influence in the persons of their respective 
pastors and masters. And therefore he drew the conclusion 
that clerical influence, in political matters generally, and in 
elections particularly, is right, or at least unavoidable. 

We are not aware that Count Cavour denies this. 
People may just as well, if they like it, take their opinions 
ready made at the hands of the Scribes and Pharisees of 
Bethesda, as at those of the Sadducees and Herodians in 
Printing House-square. At any rate they will do so; and 
it is foolish to condemn clerical interference in the abstract. 
But the question is a practical one, and is to be solved by 
experience. The principle which marks the distinction 
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between legitimate (or at least unavoidable) and undue 
influence, works itself out in practice. The thing is ascer- 
tainable enough, because it is so extremely elementary and 
simple. The formula of that sort of influence which carries 
its own condemnation on its face is very uniform. It 
reproduces itself in identical terms in Belgium, in Ire- 
land, and Piedmont. In the language of Celtic, or 
Tuscan, or Flemish firebrands, there is scarcely a verbal 
difference. “If the Devil himself came up the church, 
I would rather vote for him than for Hicerms” — this 
is the Mayo gloss upon the Gospel. Colonel Somis, the 
Piedmontese Liberal, is denounced by the Sardinian evan- 
ists as “ propping a satanical, diabolical, and infernal re- 
igion.” “If there be in the commune a brigand, an adulterer, 
a scoundrel, a thief, a fornicator, an assassin, search among 
the Liberals, and you will find him”’—such is the pastoral 
homily of the gentle gospellers of Belgium. And, be it remem- 
bered, in not one of these instances were the candidates 
denounced “ schismatics from the true Church.” They were 
all constitutional Catholics. In every case the electoral 
contest was between Catholics. Piedmont and Belgium have 
Roman Catholic Established Churches; and in Ireland, 
Colonel Hiccins was supported by the great body of the 
Roman Catholic laity. They only declined to pledge them- 
selves—and the same is true of the Belgian Liberals—to be 
the mere mouthpieces of the parti prétre. Moreover, their 
refusal had reference more particularly to questions of secular, 
not ecclesiastical politics. In Ireland, the Tenant-right 
question — and in Belgium, the Mortmain Laws — are 
equally matters of State policy. In Sardinia, the case is 
even worse. Count Cavour’s Administration has been 
assailed as satanical and diabolical, merely because it is not 
Ultramontane. 

The wonder is, that in all these cases the Roman Catholic 
authorities—or, to speak more precisely, the leaders of the 
Ultramontane faction—are so thoroughly blind to their own 
interests. We have often thought that the extravagant 
eulogies upon the keen and far-seeing policy of Rome are 
much misplaced—or, at all events, that the fine gold must be 
considerably tarnished in these days. An eminent living 
writer, BaLMEz, took the bull by the horns, and argued that 
for every social improvement “the Church” deserves credit. 
In art, in politics, in civilization, he claimed for his 
religion the honour of being the standard-bearer. Indi- 
cations of a similar view exist in the better lights of the 
French Church. De Broauiz’s recent great work, for 
example, leans at least in this direction. He and his friends 
would reconcile constitutionalism with the strictest mainte- 
nance of all Reman dogmas. If Rome were that masterpiece 
of craft and intelligence which friends and injudicious foes 
represent it as being, this would be now its true policy. But 
the line taken by Ultramontanism is the very reverse of 
this, The state of the Church throughout Continental 
Europe is a phenomenon which might well suggest the 
gravest anxieties—not so much to statesmen, for history 
must be reversed if we are to look for other than one end to 
this—but to the friends of religion. In France, in Spain, 
in Austria, in Italy, in Belgium, the same melancholy, mono- 
tonous spectacle presents itself. It isa fact that swinish vices, 
tyranny, obscurantism, ignorance, and idleness are in the 
closest alliance with religion and its authorities in every 
kingdom of Europe. The orgies of a crowned Messa.ina, 
the iron despotism of Imperial bureaux, the anti-national 
tendencies of Belgian farmers, and the silent horrors of 
Neapolitan prisons—all these atrocities, which have the one 
common characteristic of revolting the natural feelings of 
morality and honesty, and faith between man and man— 
are (perhaps for the first time in the history of religion) 
the outward marks of those who boast themselves to be the 
cream of Christianity. This is a serious thing for others 
than Roman Catholics. Nor, as we have said, is it confined 
to them. Religion here in England is not without its Pro- 
testant Ultramontanists. It was not till he had made sure 
of his religious public that the Man of Gop ventured upon 
Lord CuanricarDeE. For a few Russian loaves and fishes, 
“the Rouman Church”—not a very distinguished hierarchy 
in the Oriens Christianus—is clamouring for separation 
from the metropolitan authority of the cecumenical Patriarch 
of Constantinople. When scoffers tell us that the Church 


has its price, we almost feel as if it were hopeless to protest 
that there are friends of religion, and of the Church too, 
both in England and in France—few though they be— 
who are not hungering and thirsting after the red pottage 
which the Kings of the earth are ladling out. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


HE advocates of what is mildly called “ asserting Chris- 
tianity” in India seem to think they have had a great 
card dealt them in the order issued by Mr. Ropert Monr- 
GoMERY, the Judicial Commissioner of the Punjab under 
Sir Jonn Lawrence—it must be presumed with the concur- 
rence of his chief. Mr. Montgomery is the same person 
who before gained applause by over-ruling, on the side of 
severity, the sentence of General Von CorTLAND on some 
Sepoy mutineers. The present proclamation has won for his 
superior Lord SHAFTESBURY'’S nomination to the Governor- 
Generalship of India. For ourselves, if we are among the 
malignants to whom the order is supposed to be a blow, our 
answer is very simple. If, as we trust, it puts Christians on 
an equality with the professors of other religions in regard 
to Government employment and other privileges, it is an 
expression of the principle we have advocated all along. 
If it does more—as the exultation with which it is received 
by a certain party seems to imply—it is injurious to the 
interests of Christianity no less than to the interests of 
political justice. In any case we cannot but doubt the 
wisdom of empowering the missionaries, as the order virtually 
does, to nominate, under colour of recommendation, to 
Government appointments. This part of the proclamation 
has not been brought much into the foreground by panegy- 
rists. Perhaps they perceive that the consequence is likely 
to be immediately a vast crop of hypocrisy, and ultimately 
an awkward division of authority between the Missionary 
and the Civil Power. Let any one suppose the same power 
conferred even on the clergy in this country, and consider 
whether Church or State would be a real gainer by the 
result. 

But if Sir Jonn Lawrence and Mr, Montcomery mean 
religious equality, all their panegyrists are not with them. 
The Zimes may say that Lord S#arressury, in his speech 
on Wednesday last, demanded only “ Christian emancipation.” 
Lord Suarressury distinctly called on the “ Indian Govern- 
ment” to declare boldly and unreservedly “that they were a 
Christian Government, founded for Christian ends, and that 
they desired that their subjects should be brought within 
the knowledge, and, if possible, within the compass of 
Christianity.” Change the parties, and suppose an Ultra- 
montane leader in a Catholic country to demand that the 
Government should declare boldly and unreservedly that 
they were a Catholic Government, founded for Catholic ends, 
and that they desired that their subjects should be brought 
within the knowledge, and, if possible, within the compass 
of the Catholic faith—would the result be religious equality 
for Catholics and for Lord S#arrgssury’s fellow Pro- 
testants? Would this be only “Catholic emancipation?” 
Lord Suarresevry knows history, and can read the facts 
around him too well not to be assured that when the ends of 
Government are identified with those of a particular religion, 
and when to bring its subjects “within the compass of that 
religion is its declared duty,” the fate that awaits all other 
religions is injustice, and perhaps persecution. And what does 
the Times say—what does the better spirit of the Times, 
“ Tndophilus,” say—to the proposal to enforce the teaching of 
the Bible in all schools supported by the “ public,” that is, the 
native revenues, and thus to destroy that secular education 
which has hitherto been the one real reconciliation of the two 
races, and which many, zealous enough for Christianity, think 
the one hope of religious conversion itself? Change the parties 
here again, and suppose the Government of Austria to say 
that it is intolerable that schools maintained with the “ public 
money” of its Protestant subjects should not teach the doc- 
trines of the Council of Treut. We may charitably hope 
that when Lord Suarressury suggests the discontinuance by 
Government of its payments to the temples, he is unaware 
that those payments are really trusts charged upon 
the land, of which the Government happens to be in 
India the sole holder; and that the property of 
temples as well as the religious worship of the population, 
has been solemnly guaranteed by the Government on every 
annexation of territory. He would hardly say that no faith is 
to be kept with unbelievers, He has all the world with him 
when he exhorts Government functionaries to set forth the 
superiority of the Christian religion in their lives ; and we 
would only beg him to consider what sort of lives those of 
subjects drawn “within the compass” of Christianity by the 
influence of a Christian Government would be. But we 
must again differ with him when he demands for all civil 


and military officers liberty to follow the example of Colonel 
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WueE ter, and unite the missionary with the commissioner 
or the colonel. The commissioner would be too apt to mix 
the promise of this world with the promise of the world to 
come. The preachings of colonels are commands. English 
propagandists, we have no doubt, are sincerely convinced 
that they would never get from this sort of thing to anything 
more questionable. They may be mistaken, even about 
themselves, as many political missionaries setting out with 
the gentlest intentions, and encountering stubborn resistance, 
have been before them. Still more may they be mistaken 
about the native converts, who will feel themselves the 
dominant communion, and who will still be Orientals. 

When the Indian Government are said to have “used all 
their power and influence to prevent the progress of truth, 
and the enlightenment of the nation,” we must pardon plat- 
form license in the discussion of an exciting theme. The 
accusation shrinks, even in the speeches of the accusers, 
to the case of Bengal; and it seems that those who are the 
enemies of Christianity in one Presidency are its friends in 
the other two. It was a great mistake, as every prophet of 
past events now sees, to keep up in Bengal a high-caste army— 
though it was a pardonable mistake, considering the supposed 
military qualities of the high castes, and the almost romantic 
loyalty and self-devotion which they had many times displayed. 
But having reared up a lion, as was said of old, you must 
humour the lion’s ways. Having a high-caste army, you must 
respect their caste. The result of not respecting it is seen in such 
events as the mutiny at Vellore, the mutiny in the Burmese war, 
and the horrors which we are now lamenting. It is not only 
possible, but probable, that caution may have been carried 
to an extreme, not (charity may suggest) out of hatred to 
Christianity, but out of fear for Christian lives. The penalty 
of rashness was the loss of an empire—of an empire under 
the shadow of which, though it is not half a century old, 
and though it reached its destined limits but yesterday, better 
things than empire have already taken root, and beneath 
whose mighty protection, let not missionaries forget, the 
Gospel is preached amidst the Brahminism of Benares and 
the Islamism of Delhi. We are ungrateful for familiar 
blessings. When Exeter Hall has founded in the midst of 
heathendom a great Christian empire, it may disparage those 
who have founded in the midst of heathendom a great 
empire open to Christianity. But even in Bengal these “cow- 
ards” havedared to suppress Suttee, Thuggee, infanticide, and 
the Brahminical restriction on the marriage of widows—to 
secure to converts all their civil rights—to erect a Christian 
see—and to establish in the midst of Hindooism the potent 
and dreaded agency of European education. Cowardice, in 
truth, is not the vice of the English in India. If they have 
erred, theyhave erred from policy. In that policy the nation 
was their accomplice‘during the infancy of the Indian em- 
pire, and they have scarcely been anticipated by the nation 
in the desire to adopt a bolder course now that the infancy 
of the Empire is past and its manhood has arrived. “ Mr. 
MarsuMay,” says the Z'imes, “whose knowledge of the sub- 
ject no one will dispute, and who, like his predecessors on the 
platform, gave the Government credit for excellent policy in 
other respects, declared that its leaning had always been to su- 
perstitions and idolatries,” But in the report of Mr. Marsu- 
MAN’s speech we find, “The Indian Government had been 
blamed for its connexion with idolatry, but the Government of 
Bengal had for the last twenty years made very strenuoys and 
laudable efforts to break off that connexion with idolatry which 
had been entailed upon them by their predecessors.” Aud then 
Mr. Marsuman, “ whose knowledge of the subject no one 
will dispute,” proceeded to show that, at the time when the 
original system was established, Parliament was as indif- 
ferent to the question of religion as the Directors, and that 
the distinction of caste was recognised, and provision made 
that it should be respected and honoured by Lord Norru’s 
Act of 1781. That is, in fact, regard for religion revived 
in the Indian Government at the same time that it revived 
in the nation at large, Lord Suarrespury does not appear 
to have replied to Mr. Marsuman. 

Once more, this desire for State propagandism—this bold 
defiance of native prejudice—even this high estimate of the 
powers of missionaries, are new. They have come with 
one victory—they have come with terrorism and vengeance. 
We may learn from the sudden veering of opinion on the 
subject, even among the journalist-statesmen of the Z'imes, 
as compared with the steady secularism of “ InpopHiwus,” 
what the Government of India by English opinion would be, 
compared with its government by Indian statesmen. “No 
thinking man,” said the Times, on the 13th of June last, 


while commending the Government for tiving Mr. 
Kiyyatrp’s motion—“ wishes to prohibit missionary en- 
terprize in India any more than elsewhere, We can all 
fully admit the sincerity, the energy, and the occasional 
ability of the men who devote their lives to reclaiming 
those distant millions from id and barbarism. Nor 
are the results valueless. Jf the missionaries do not 
effect what they desire, they yet uce good which they 
never meditated. Education, self-denial, and a strong phi- 
lanthropic impulse, cannot fail of acting in some way on 
mankind. So much energy and confidence could hardly be 
lost. If the missionaries make few converts, they yet act on 
the great mass of the natives by mixing with them, educating 
them, and instilling into their minds the first rudiments of 
European knowledge. So far, the Government of India 
may well give to missionary exertions all the encourage- 
ment which is involved in a free permission to preach and 
teach. . . . . But while granting the missionaries and their 
allies at home full liberty of action and comment, we must 
protest against making their influence part of the machine 
of Government.” ‘These sentiments have now migrated from 
the “leaders” into the letters of “ InpopHitus” in the next 
column. In the same article we read—“ The fact is, that no 
set of men are viewed with deeper distrust by the native 
population, than the indefatigable preachers who are now 
demanding justice for the Bengalee. More than one novelist 
has caricatured the humanitarian who endeavours to benefit 
the object of his sympathy by persuading him that he is the 
vilest and most abandoned of mankind. This is the tone of 
the Bengal missionaries.” Then follows a quotation from a 
missionary petition, attributing the social degradation of the 
Bengalees to their false religion and priesthood. And then— 
“One may learn in these few lines the spirit in which mis- 
sionary approaches have been made to the native mind, and 
can hardly wonder that, after years of exertion, and an ex- 
pense almost incredible, few conversions have been effected.” 
So that it then appeared there had been other obstacles to 
the rapid spread of Christianity in Bengal, besides that 
“hostility” of the Court of Directors to their own pro- 
fessed religion, which it is now “impudence to deny.” At 
the same date, it seemed that “Sir Cuartes Woop’s despatch 
on Education had done more than any other public docu- 
ment to alarm and irritate the native population.” In times 
like these we live fast, and the absurdity of yesterday is the 
axiom of to-day. But let us be just, if not generous, to the 
great Englishmen who have conquered and ruled India. They 
would have been blamed yesterday for doing that which to-day 
they are blamed for not having done. Their appointed work 
was to found an empire, not a church—and to found an 
empire, not with the aid of armies of their own blood and 
creed, like those Mogul Emperors and Sultans of Mysore 
whom they are bidden to emulate in religious boldness, but by 
the force of mind and policy, subduing alien hosts and nations 
to their will. If they have thought of the preservation of 
the Empire above all things, they have only done that which 
religion herself, in her own interest, would have prescribed. 
The mansion is now ready for Christianity, and she is enter- 
ing in. But let it be in her own form—not as a power of 
this world, or as a protected creature of the State. Let it 
be to make, not hypocritical professors, but converts indeed. 


MR. WARREN’S LAY SERMON. 


MONG the discussions which are annually raised in 
Parliament, there is always one on the text, What is the 

use of a Grand Jury? The unfortunates who are periodically 
summoned to the Old Bailey to do nothing, and dismissed 
with a compliment from the Bench on the able manner in 
which they have discharged their duties, are very loud and 
decidedly contemptuous in their criticisms on this time- 
honoured institution. We feel for their sufferings, and would 
gladly give them some little consolation. We do not venture 
to dilate on the extreme importance of submitting to a room- 
full of country gentlemen the question whether one Par 
Recan—who was duly committed by a professional magis- 
trate to take his trial for half-killing his wife—ought or 
ought not to undergo that unpleasant ordeal. It is, we 
admit, quite possible that the due course of justice might be 
maintained without giving so much superfluous trouble. But 
grumbling Grand Jurymen seem to us to miss the point of 
their case altogether, and to lose sight of the real purpose of 
the institution which they condemn. Their mistake’ arises 
entirely from the unlueky circumstance that very few of them 
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have been to Hull. Had they visited that not very interesting 
town at the opening of the late borough Sessions, they would 
have learned the mysterious purpose which the Constitution 
had in view when it founded the Grand Jury system. If 
there were no Grand Juries, who would be found to listen 
to the lay sermons of Mr. Samue, Warren, Q.C., M.P., and 
Recorder of Hull? Until this question is answered, let no 
one presume to ask what is the use ofa Grand Jury. Is 
it not enough that they secure to the country a quarterly 
supply of that shining eloquence known as WARREN’s best! 
The gift of speech-making is thought to be declining in these 
matter-of-fact days, and if it were not for the Recorder of 
Hull we scarcely know where we should look for an example 
of moving, not to say unctuous, oratory. 

His last address to his faithful Grand Jury—faithful, per- 
haps, because they could not run away—is a masterpiece. 
The subject was one which has unhappily become very trite 
—commercial immorality. “The day”—to use the impressive 
language in which the learned Recorder announced that it was 
the 31st of December—“ was the last day of one of the most 
eventful and memorable years that our country has seen.” 
The fact is undeniable, but it is not every judge who 
would have known how to improve the occasion of a mere 
charge to a jury by so thrilling a reminder. But the key- 
note was only struck as the prelude to a masterly transition ; 
and Mr. Warren proceeded, after the manner of many 
eminent performers in the same line in and out of pulpits, 
to tell his patient audience what he was not about to 
say. He was not alluding to the awful events in India— 
he was not pointing to the commercial panic—he was 
oppressed with the prevailing atmosphere of commercial 
immorality and folly. Having thus artistically worked his 
way up to his text, he dwelt on it with a skill that few in 
these degenerate days could rival. Any one could tell us 
that the unscrupulous pursuit of wealth is apt to lower com- 
mercial morality. But the truth preached is nothing—the 
manner of the telling it is everything. It is a bald thing to 
say that gambling speculation is pernicious; but whose 
blood will not boil with indignation when he hears that 
“the honest merchant adventurer, so long the glory of our 
country, becomes degraded and corrupted into the commercial 
gamester,” and that “our places where merchants most do con- 
gregate are too often turned into Tattersall’s, Newmarket, 
or Epsom.” We pass over the theological section of the dis- 
course, and come at once to what is, perhaps, the finest 
metaphorical flight of the whole oration. “Gentlemen”— 
observe the artful vocative by which attention is invited to 
the climax—“ Gentlemen, he that thus maketh haste to be 
rich, may be said to be urged on in his desperate course by 
two evil spirits, Covetousness and Ambition.” How many 
of our moral declaimers, we would ask, would have made 
this a ing discovery? But the orator proceeds:— 
“Nothing for a while is so delightful and exciting as the 
race in which he is thus pressed forward ; but one of those 
behind him waits only to blind his eyes, and the other to 
trip his feet, and then they hurry to other prey. Will any 
of you say that this is fanciful and far-fetched? Pause for 
@ moment, I pray you.” 

We must pause, too, in our quotation. We dare not 
follow the burning stream of eloquence further into the 
“disclosures which redden the cheek and sicken the heart 
of morality.” We confess the power of the great master, 
and feel our own cheeks redden and our own hearts 
sicken at his words. We know that we are drinking 
of the medicated wisdom of a Warren, and our feelings 
warm to the Grand Jury to which we owe the healing 
draught. While the Recorder of Hull survives—and long 
may that be—let us hear no more of the abolition of Grand 
Juries; or, if that oft-threatened change should come upon 
us, let an exception, at least, be made of the favoured borough 
where the genius of old world oratory is enthroned upon the 
Bench. What would become of the nation if it were to lose the 

riodical appeal in which its vices are castigated and its 
ollies rebuked? Yet if the Grand Jury were swept away, 
we know not how the quarterly oration could be saved. 
Momentous as are the topics, and pathetic as the handling 
of them may be, we should look elsewhere in vain for a 
fitting audience. We fear that the House of Commons would 
not listen so patiently as the jurors of Hull. Besides, the 
words would lose half their value if they were not delivered 
ex cathedra. Perhaps, if a pulpit could be borrowed for the 
occasion, an audience might be found whom decorum would 
detain, as necessity detains the gentlemen of the Grand 
Jury. Habitans in Sicco, who was so anxious to put Spur- 


GEoN into Westminster Abbey, could not refuse his influence 
to get St. Paul's for the author of the Lily and the Bee. But 
unless some arrangement of this kind can be made, we see 
no alternative but to prolong the existence of the Grand 
Jury as the medium through which the words of wisdom 
may be addressed to a reluctant people. Let them think of . 
the high function that they are called upon to perform, and 
they will cease to murmur at the incidental duties which 
some of them are tempted to despise. 

Some scoffers may possibly be disposed to make light of 
the warnings that have issued from the judgment-seat at 
Hull, but all such should remember that truth is not the 
less true for being overlaid with sounding words and preten- 
tious imagery. ere are men who are said to turn all they 
touch to gold. There are others who turn everything they 
speak of to fustian; but the gold is not the less precious on 
account of the hands through which it has come, nor are 
sound moral axioms less worthy of regard on account of the 
form in which they are presented, It is a very grievous fact 
that the tone of commercial integrity is lower than it used to 
be, and much lower than it should be, It isa common thing 
now to hear men speak of the fate of detected rogues with 
compassion. Sir Jonny Dean Pauw and his colleagues, for 
instance, are thought to have received hard measure, because 
they were no worse than numberless others who have escaped 
the law. We have no sympathy with this maudlin sentiment, 
but we would gladly see the law strong enough to 
reach all offenders, instead of striking capriciously one 
here and another there. We cannot indeed agree with 
Mr. Warren, that the “facilities for fraud afforded by the 
existing state of matters mercantile are a scandal for which 
an indolent Legislature is largely responsible.” To destroy 
the opportunity of fraud is a task that Parliament would 
attempt in vain. Every interference of this kind impedes 
honest transactions far more than it checks fraudulent ones, 
All that is possible for the law to do is to punish the guilty 
with unsparing severity ; and the Act of last session for the 
punishment of fraudulent trustees is a step in this direction, 
vigorous enough to redeem Parliament from the charge of indo- 
lence, though still insufficient to meet the evil in all its shapes, 
We are confident that it will be found to deal successfully 
with the roguery of Joint Stock Companies; but to complete 
the remedy, we must have a measure framed in the same 
spirit to repress the frauds of private traders. It has been 
suggested that such an Act might make the issue of accom- 
modation paper a criminal] offence. If it were practicable to 
distinguish, by any legal definition, legitimate from illegiti- 
mate bill transactions, we should be glad to see such a law 
in operation; but we fear that such an undertaking would 
overtask the skill and courage even of a law reformer as 
energetic as the ArrorNEY-GENERAL. Still, without going 
this length, there is much that may be done to repress the 
dishonesty that is so prevalent in the mercantile world; and 
among other amendments of the law that are imperatively 
called for, an extension of the statute against false pretences 
would perhaps be found the most effective remedy. But 
either by this or some analogous legislative provision, a check 
must be put upon practices which, as Mr. WARREN truly 
says, are a scandal to the intelligence as well as to the integrity 
of the age we live in. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


Lo CAMPBELL has an English as well as a Scotch 
reputation ; and when, therefore, he spoke last week at a 
meeting held to promote the reform of the Scotch Universities, 
his speech was reported at full length in the London papers, and 
the attention of readers residing on this side the Tweed was called 
to a subject on which, probably, they had previously bestowed 
little attention. The Scotch complain that Englishmen do not 
trouble themselves about Scotch reforms or Scotch grievances. 
The Irish, they say, give trouble, are turbulent, factious, and 
ignorant, and accordingly, Maynooth and the Queen's Colleges 
receive a very large sum annually from the State, and their 
names are familiar to every one; but the Scotch behave well, 
and no one knows anything of the Scotch Universities, or thinks 
of offering them money. We may ask the complainants to believe 
that there is something complimentary in this indifference. We 
find that, generally, the Scotch can take perfectl —_ care of 
themselves ; and it is impertinent to interfere with e concerns, 
or invade the privacy, of the strong and the thriving. A man 
who throws a shilling to a clamorous beggar does not consider 
himself to be thereby offering a slight to a well-to-do labourer, 
on whom he does not bestow anything. The Scotch have never 
asked for money for their Universities and been refused; and 
the remembrance of the ridiculous movement for the redress of 
what were called Scotch grievances, which was started a few years 
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ago under the auspices of Lord Eglintoun, has very naturally 
thrown a sort of shade over much better considered plans of 
Scotch reform. But the Scotch have an unquestionable right to 
demand that a movement which, like the one now made for a 
reform in their Universities, proceeds from the first men in Scot- 
Jand—from men of all ranks and all parties—shall be candidly 
and respectfully handled by the English press. The condition 
of those Universities cannot be a matter of indifference to 
Englishmen. It is not only that a grant for their support, if 
given at all, must come out of the public purse, and that every 
part of the kingdom is concerned in the well-doing of all the 
rest, but the Scotch Universities are based on a system which 
nee many instructive points of contrast to the system of the 

nglish Universities. They really fill the void of middle-class 
education, over which our Universities are now endeavouring to 
throw the thin veil of occasional examinations, and they exhibit 
the great and valuable results of efficient professorial teaching. 
Any one who reads the numerous pamphlets and letters which 
have lately appeared on the subject of the desired reform in 
Scotland, the very able address of Sir John McNeill pronounced 
on the occasion of his accepting the office of president of an asso- 
ciation lately formed to promote this object, and the speeches 
delivered at the Glasgow meeting held for the same purpose, 
must be convinced of three thin that reform is earnestly 
desired by the men most qualified to estimate its importance, 
that it is urged with great temper, judgment, and moderation, 
and that the reformers are, above all things, anxious to preserve 
the essential characteristics of the present system. It has been 
said, very erroneously, that the drift of the proposed changes is 
to sever the Universities from the bulk of the people, and to rear 
a few rich youths into elegant scholars. To refute this notion, 
and to show how little the reformers want, we have only to state 
what the proposed changes really are. 

By far the most important » anllee itself the one cardinal 
reform—is the introduction of a degree examination common to 
all the four Universities. It is the business of a University not 
to teach much, but to teach thoroughly, and thoroughness can 
only be attained by being tested. ‘The experience of the English 
Universities has established beyond a doubt that although, in 
isolated cases, young men do advance to the limit of their capa- 
bilities without the directing aid of an examination as the goal 
of their studies, yet that these are very rare exceptions, and 
that far the greater number, even of clever lads, learn nothing 
well, unless they know that the degree of accuracy they attain 
will be ponerse sifted and declared. The Scotch Universities 
would immediately gain new life and virtue, if an honour exami- 
nation were instituted for the few, and a pass examination were 
instituted for the many. It does not, indeed, seem to be denied 
that the few who possess leisure, wealth, abilities, and industry 
sufficient to enable them to compete successfully for, honours, 
would gain greatly by a public recognition of their merits. But 
it is said that the poorer and humbler students are unfit to go 
through a pass examination. To suppose this is to suppose that 
Scotch Examiners, Scotch Professors, and the governing bodies 
of the Universities, acted on by Scotch opinion, and criticised by 
the Scotch press, are unable to discover what poor Scotchmen 
may fairly be required to know. An examination is not an iron 
rule, which has to measure all men by the same standard; it is 
flexible in the highest degree. Surely the stupidest Celt that 
ever left a bothie to live on oatmeal’‘and lectures in Aberdeen, 
must be able to learn, and therefore to be examined in, something. 
If he cannot learn Greek, let him be examined in Latin ; if he is 
not up to Latin, let him be examined in English; if he cannot 
master English, let him be examined in Scotch; if Scotch is 
beyond him, let him go quietly and contentedly back to his bothie. 
Nor is the examination the only, although itis the most valuable, 
part of the degree. Ifa ros of graduates were formed and 
endowed with proper privileges, the Universities would extewd 
their influence much more widely and permanently through the 
country. The graduates would in turn exercise a control over 
the Universities, and take some part in its management, and 
would form an electoral body which would enjoy an indisputable 
claim to return members to Parliament as representatives of the 
education and intelligence of Scotland. 

Whether, to a final examination at the close of a student’s 
career, should be added a matriculation examination at its 
commencement, is a rather doubtful point. It is a great mis- 
fortune that students should come before able professors with- 
out having mastered the rudiments of the subject on which they 
are to be addressed; but, on the other hand, occasional and 
temporary students, and those who have been under disad- 
vantages in their early life, might perhaps be prevented by an 
entrance examination from reaping those advantages which they 
derive at present from attending the lectures of University Pro- 
fessors. It is true that it is the work of schools, not of 
Universities, to drive the elements of learning into the minds of 
the young; but the second-rate schools of Scotland are, at 
present, so bad, and the first-rate schools are so few, that boys have 
not a fair chance of gaining good instruction. Probably those 
who are charged with the management of a new system may ulti- 
mately decide to trust at first to the effect of a final examina- 
tion. The impetus this would give to sound and definite learn- 
ing would soon tell on the schools. The teaching would pass 
into the hands of better masters, and the standard exacted by 
public opinion would gradually rise. When the schools were 
improved, it might then be possible and desirable to introduce an 


entrance examination ; and it might be safely left to the body of 
graduates and to the University authorities to decide when the 
step should be taken. At the English Universities a matricula- 
tion examination is a private institution, merely insisted on b 
the Colleges, and not by the University. The Colleges set their 
own standard. Those that are most in favour, the overnment 
of which is in the hands of zealous and able men, and which can 
reckon on a constant supply from the public schools, make the 
preliminary examination very difficult. Others, which are fre- 
quented by men of a humbler class, where the tuition does not 
attract clever students, and where studying for honours is a very 
rare exception, admit the new-comers r an examination 80 
easy as to be merely nominal. The same elasticity might be 
made to pervade the system in Scotland; and it ought to be 
remarked that all the speakers and writers who advocate an 
entrance examination do so in the most cautious and tender 
manner. ‘Their tone on this one point alone might suffice 
to show how little they are inclined to force on any cana Set 
is likely to rob the Scotch Universities of any great number of 
their poorer students. mit. 

To carry out any effective scheme of reform, the assistance of 
Parliament must be secured, and a grant of public money obtained. 
And this for two reasons. In the first place, if there is to be a 
degree examination, the Examiners must be paid. The Professors 
must not be the Examiners, as it is to ascertain what the profes- 
sorial teaching has done for the students that the examinations 
are held. But the Examiners must be the equals of the Pro- 
fessors, if possible, in knowledge and reputation, or their verdict 
on the result of the professorial teaching will be useless. To get 

ualified men, it will be necessary to pay highly ; and although 
the whole expense will not be great, there are no funds at present 
existing from which the sum required can be drawn. Secondly, 
the professorial body is not adequately paid. Some of the pro- 
fessorships provide their holders with an income sufficient for the 
moderate wants of men devoted to a life of learning ; but of some 
the revenue is so small, that no married man, not possessed of apri- 
vate fortune, could afford to hold the chair. There is, therefore, a 
fair ground to ask for a fund to augment the poorer professorships, 
and it may also be advisable to institute a few bee! anny Ree 
The Professors at present also labour under an evil which should 
undoubtedly be remedied. They have no retiring fund ; so that 
when a Professor is worn out, he has to choose between starva- 
tion if he retires, and uselessness if he remains—and he is apt to 
choose the latter. No money is better bestowed than that 
expended in buying-off incompetent teachers; and one of the 
first steps of effectual reform would be to provide pensions for 
Professors who have held office for a certain length of time. 
Lastly, the Professors might be able to do much more real good 
if they had Assistant-Professors to work under them whenever 
the average number of students attending the class showed such 
a division of labour to be really desirable. . 

What, then, the Scotch reformers ask is very simple. It 
must be remembered that no complaint is made of the general 
working of the present system, so far as its efficiency depends 
on individuals. The students are industrious, well-conducted, 
and eager for instruction. The Professors are, as a body, very 
able, learned, and upright men. Englishmen can, indeed, form 
some estimate of what they are, as it is notorious that the Pro- 
fessors who have gone from our Universities to Scotland were 
among the first men in their time at Oxford and Cambridge. 
But the system wants altering, and the main alteration needed 
is that which gave new vigour to the English Universities fifty 
years ago. The Scotch Universities Aw x oo a well-organized 
system of examinations preceding the degree. All effectual 
reform must start from this point. When adegree becomes an 
honour, a corporate body of graduates will easily be formed, and 
this body will act on public opinion. The schools will be raised, 
and an entrance examination may then lighten the elementary toils 
of the Professor. To prepare students for these examinations, 
and to make the examinations really satisfactory, Examiners 
and Professors must be properly paid. If Scotland asks for the 
few thousands annually necessary for this purpose, her claim 
ought to be readily acknowledged; and it would be a great 
disgrace to the British Parliament if there were any hesitation 
in supplying funds for so excellent and legitimate an object. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


ix is now nearly nine years since the Government of Lord John 
Russell handed over to the Hudson’s Bay Company the 
exclusive possession of an island whose peosraphical position, 
climate, and natural resources clearly mark it out as one of the 
most important possessions of the British Crown. At the close 
of the precedin session, in a thin House, Mr. Gladstone made a 
powerful appeal to the authority of Parliament against the pro- 
jected policy of Ministers. Many members of the House of 
Commons then learned for the first time that, on the opposite 
side of the American Continent, Vancouver's Island enjoys very 
many of those natural privileges which have so much helped to 
give to our own islands a commanding influence in the affairs of 
the world. Three hundred miles long, with a breadth varying 
from fifty to seventy, it has the climate of Ireland, with summers 
somewhat warmer. Its coasts are indented with many good, and 
three or four magnificent harbours; while from thence to Aca- 
pulco, a distance of 3000 miles, safe for large ships is 
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to be found only at the single port of San Francisco. The timber 
which covers much of its surface is described by all those who 
have seen it as the finest in the world; the soil, in the small dis- 
tricts where alone it has been tried, is most favourable for agri- 
culture ; and, to crown the catalogue, coal of excellent qualit 
has been found in abundance and close to the sea beach. Thou 
Ministers escaped an adverse vote of the House of Commons by 
only a small majority, they persisted in issuing a Royal 
Charter, by which the absolute property of the soil of the island 
was vested in the Hudson’s Bay Company, subject te conditions 
which were framed to secure its colonization by British sub- 
jects. We have long been persuaded that most of the unpopu- 
larity which attached to Lord Grey’s administration of the 
Colonies was unmerited; but there is scarcely any act of that 
able and resolute, but sometimes headstrong Minister which 
seems to us so deserving of censure as his persistence in 
this measure, in the face of weighty warnings founded on plain 
reason, and justified to the letter by subsequent events. It is no 
excuse for so clear-headed a man as Lord Grey, to say that he 
was outwitted by the astute Chairman of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; yet, as there can be no doubt that he really wished 
to establish a colony in Vancouver's Island, there seems no other 
way to account for the perverse arrangements which secured, 
e Company were made the paymasters of ev ublic 
officer in the land, thus obtaining direct ote Mn the 
local Executive, and, indirectly, over every inhabitant. Land 
was to be sold at not less than 1/. an acre, or four times the 
price fixed in the adjoining American territory: and the sale 
was further clogged with the impracticable condition that pur- 
chasers should carry out five labourers from England for every 
roo acres sold. Strangest of all, in a community where the 
supreme control had been secured to a body whose very essence 
is monopoly, the Governor’s Commission directed him to summon 
a a See rsa assembly which was to have the powers of a 
free Legislature. The Committee of last Session were not left in 
doubt as to the result. The witnesses who came to complain of 
the proceedings of the Company, and Mr. Edward Ellice, its 
representative, had but one story to tell—that of the utter and 
absolute failure of the colony; and they had but one cause to 
assign for it—the system of government imposed by Lord Grey. 

Before the Charter was granted, a subordinate body which had 

wn up amongst the shareholders and servants of the Hudson’s 

y Company. calledthe Puget Sound Agricultural Association, had 
formed some farming establishments on the coast and the adjoin- 
ing islands. In England, the two bodies are quite distinct from 
and independent of each other, but no one in Vancouver's Island 
knows the difference between them. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
claim credit for a compliance with the terms of their Charter, be- 
cause they have sent out a good many labourers ; but, as far as we 
ean ascertain, most of these people found on their arrival that 
they were under engagements to the Puget Sound Association, 
and the latter body have had all the benefit of their labour. 
But of independent settlers—of the class of men who carry with 
them the traditions and feelings, and something of the culture, 
of the mother country, and who are fit to be the founders of a 
new community—the number has been merely trifling. It is 
indeed a strong proof of the exuberant spirit of adventure and 
enterprise in our day, that any men of this class should have been 
willing to face the difficulties and discouragements that have 
awaited every settler in Vancouver's Island who was not bound 
by allegiance to the Company. 

A Representative Assembly has lately been called together, 
consisting of seven members. We are not told the number of the 
constituents, but there is no doubt that they are nearly all 
servants of the Company. As Mr. Ellice fairly informed the 
Committee, the Assembly is a mere sham; and the moment it 
ceases to be such it will commence a conflict with the Company 
and with the local Executive, which is formed of their officers. 
Meanwhile, the few independent men in the island are dis- 
heartened and disgusted, and others who had gone there with 
the intention of remaining have departed. 

Fortunately for all parties, Lord Grey’s Charter, which seems 
to have been framed with little expectation that it would endure, 
provides two modes of escaping from a state of things mis- 
chievous to the interests, and discreditable to the character of the 
nation. It stipulates that, at the expiration of five years, the grant 
of the island might be resumed by the Crown, if the Company 
should not have established one or more settlements according 
to the intent of the Charter, or if they should not freely dispose 
of the land at a reasonable price. If it were the custom in this 
country to enforce moral and legal obligations upon public com- 
panies, it a“ be a question whether, under the first of these 
conditions, the Company had not forfeited its tenure; but the 
same question arises still more directly in respect to the disposal 
of land. The Committee were informed by the first Governor, 
that the Company had, at the outset, appropriated ten square 
miles in the best position in the island—that they had refused to 
sell any portion of this land to settlers who wished to occupy it— 
and that this had been one amongst the many obstacles to 
settlement. Though the Company was well represented, both 
on the Committee and by able witnesses, it appeared very clearly 
—and no attempt was made to prove the contrary—that the 
purchase-money for this large tract has never been paid, and 
that the Company, in their capacity of purchasers, have never 
complied with the condition of carrying out above 300 emigrants, 


which would have been the proportion required from a bond 
Jide purchaser. 

So far, the whole transaction is illegal; but we go much 
farther. Without venturing to guess what legal ingenuity 
may make out of the Charter, we venture to say that there 
can be no doubt whatever that the Company were bound 
by it to sell the land of the island to real settlers; and that, 
neither by the letter nor the spirit of that document, were 
they authorized to purchase on their own account, as a Company, 
lands not actually in their occupation or in that of their 
servants. Our own decided impression is, that the proceedi 
of the Company in this and other transactions to which we 8 
advert, have placed them, so far as regards their position in Van- 
couver’s Island, completely at the mercy of the Crown. It is 
needless to say that we do not contend that any undue advantage 
should be taken of the difficulty in which they have placed them- 
selves. If the Government are legally entitled to declare a 
forfeiture of the grant, and should assert the strict rights of the 
Crown, we are quite sure that the Company would, in the final 
settlement of accounts, receive full justice at their hands. On 
the other hand, we see strong reason to suspect that, if the 
Government shrink from dealing boldly with this powerful and 
crafty corporation, the most unjust advantage will be taken of 
their position, to the grievous age of the tax-payers of this 
country. 

The Charter provides a second mode of putting an end to the 
Company’s tenure of the island—and this is the alternative 
recommended in the Report of the Committee. In the year 
1859, on the expiration of the license of exclusive trade with the 
Indians of the north-west coast, the Government are empowered 
to re-purchase from the Company the island and their pre- 
mises, on payment of the sums expended by them in colo- 
nization, and of the value of their establishments, property, and 
effects then being on the island ; and we find, from the Appendix 
to the Blue-book, that the modest bill which is to be presented 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on this account exceeds 
87,0001. In the first place, it seems very strange that the terms 
of the Charter, above quoted, should give the Company much 
more than they ventured to ask when they were ee 
seeking the grant. At that time, they had built a fort, an 
founded an establishment on the island for the purposes of their 
business, and with no other tenure than their temporary license 
of exclusive trade. In one of his letters to Lord , printed 
for Parliament at the time, we find Sir J. Pelly, chair- 
man, claiming that, in the event of the Government resuming 
possession, the Company should be reimbursed the cost value 
of whatever improvements they might have effected in pur- 
suance of the grant. He did not ask—because there was 
no shadow of pretext for asking—that the establishment then 
existing should | be taken off their hands at their own price, or 
that the public should pay for the passage of servants whom they 
should send out from England under engagements to work for 
their benefit. But we understand that the monstrous demand 
now made by the Company includes both of these items, and if 
they are to be left to impose their own terms on the Government 
of the day in 1859, there is no denying that they will have some 
assistance from the language of the Charter. But in the mean 
time there are several matters that demand, and, as we hope, 
will receive, careful examination. The most important pro- 
perty in the island is the valuable coal mine at Nanaimo, 
an account of which was given to the Committee by one of its 
members, Mr. C. W. Fitzwilliam. Its present money value 
must be considerable, and its importance to the future popula- 
tion of the island incalculable. A timely suggestion on the 
subject was given to the Colonial Office by so competent an 
adviser as Mr. Cunard; but, strange to say, no reservation of 
the eventual rights of the Crown—that is to say, of the British 
ublic—was made in the grant to the Hudson's Bay Company. 
The subsequent transactions are obscure, and we have looked in 
vain for any clear account of them in the Blue-book. Even Mr. 
Roebuck, who is not the man to shrink from asking a disagree- 
able question, seems to have had no curiosity on the subject. 
Some of the witnesses spoke of the coal mine having been sold 
to a company or association who carry on some mining operations 
there. But there is no hint given as to the persons who form 
this association ; it is certain that it does not include any of the 
settlers who are independent of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; and 
there is great reason to suspect that it is merely an imaginary i 
whose name has been used to disguise a transaction which w 
not bear the full light of day. This indeed is pretty apparent 
from one of the letters of Mr. Douglas, Governor of the island, 
and chief factor of the Company, printed in the Blue-book. 
Writing to the Secretary of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
London, and not imagining that his letter was to reach the 
profane public, he speaks without disguise of the large purchase 
which the Company—not the Coal Company—had made at 
Nanaimo, where there is no settlement excepting that at the 
coal mine. Now we want to know whether the Company are 
preparing a claim to keep in their own hands all the most valu- 
able property in the island, after they shall have got the British 
Treasury to repay them the expenditure incurred in obtain- 
ing possession of it, or whether their real object is to set up 
so large a demand for compensation, when the time comes for 
yielding possession, as may deter the Minister of the day from 
disturbing their monopoly. We should be sorry to wrong 
them by our suspicions, but we are bound to say that the 
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facts which have been already disclosed, and the language of 
their own agents, suggest serious doubts whether they have been 
dealing fairly by the public and the Government in the discharge 
of the trust unwisely confided to them. The members of the 
Select Committee must feel that they left this part of their inquiry 
incomplete; and we hope that they, or some other members of 
the House of Commons, will inquire carefully into this part 
of the case. In these days, great public companies are so 
powerful that it is almost too much to expect, even from the 
most honest Minister—and such we take the present Secretary 
for the Colonies to be—that he will, of his own accord, enter 
vigorously into a contest with one of them. He unfortunately 
knows that they have great influence in Parliament—that they 
have many facilities for getting up an outcry which will be 
troublesome, and perhaps formidable—and that unless public 
opinion is aroused on the subject in dispute, he will get little or 
no active support in the House of Commons. 

Before leaving Vancouver's Island, it is worth while to 
consider for a moment the lesson to be drawn from the trans- 
actions of which we have given an outline. At the time 
when, after the conclusion of the Oregon treaty with the United 
States, public attention was divested to our territory on the 
Pacific coast of America, a number of young men, gentlemen b 
birth and education, formed the project of going to establis 
themselves in Vancouver's Island, taking with them a propor- 
tionate number of settlers of the labouring class. It is likely, 
though we have no information on the point, that the amount of 
money capital possessed by these gentlemen was very moderate ; 
but, such as it was, they were pre d to risk it, and to devote 
their energies to the foundation of a new settlement, on receiving 
assurance of being protected in the occupation of the land which 
they were to reclaim and clear. Lord Grey seems to have had 
two reasons for preferring to hand the island over to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He was influenced, first, by the idea 
that colonizing is a business that requires the employment of 
large capital, and next, by the apparent economy of having the 

overnment conducted by the Company, without imposing any 
immediate charge on the British Treasury. The first notion is, 
perhaps, plausible, and is shared in by many people at home, 
yet we believe it to be completely erroneous. After a suffi- 
ecient sum has been found to carry out the first settlers, to 
ee them with an outfit of implements, materials, and stores, 
here is very little need, of further expenditure from home. If 
the natural resources of the country make the first experiment 
a successful one, more capital will speedily be applied in the 
= really most serviceable—namely, by new settlers of means 
and education, carrying out with them additions to the labouring 
population. In this way there isa far better chance of founding 
a vigorous community, knit together by various gradations of 
wealth and social position, than when reliance is placed on capital 
in the hands of people who remain at home, and who must 
endeavour to repay themselves for their outlay by levying 
tribute, in some form or other, from the new settlement. In a 
word, colonization, like trade, is best promoted by trusting the 
colonist to conduct his business in his own way, rather than by 
attempting to direct or support him by artificial checks and 
external stimulants. We feel perfectly convinced that, if Lord 
Grey had so far encouraged the independent settlers as to 
promise protection to the right of first occupancy, without per- 
mitting any exceptional privileges to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Vaneouver’s Island would have been now a flourishing colony. 
The gold discoveries in California, far from impeding, would 
have favoured its success, just as New Zealand ee prospered 
and increased in spite of the Australian gold-fields. 

It is surprising that a statesman of Lord Grey's ability 
should have thought for a moment of effecting a saving to the 
public by inducing the Hudson's es Company to pay the 
salaries of the public authorities in the island. Strange em Srv 
as if corporations were in the habit of spending their money for 
the public benefit, without looking to the public for a return; 
and as if it were not certain that, in some form or other, the 
settlers in the colony, and the public at home, would pay heavily 
for this seeming cheap government. The result was exactly what 
might have been expected. Lord Grey ~ by appointing as 
Governor a gentleman independent of the Company. This did 
not suit their interests ; and, as Mr. Blanshard told the Committee, 
they broke through the engagement or understanding by which 
che was to receive a grant of land instead of salary, and fairly 
starved him out of his office. The next Governor, Mr. Douglas— 
who still represents the Queen in that remote part of her domi- 
nions—is at the same time chief factor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and in that capacity has a share in their profits, 
while he is also, in the strictest sense of the word, their servant. 
Mr. Douglas may be the honestest man in the world, but who 
can be surprised that the settlers declare their entire want of con- 
fidence in his aay “ome Such have been the fruits of 
mistaken economy. The only colonial expenditure really necessa 
and legitimate in the case of a new settlement, is the Governor's 
salary. We have heard that one of the gentlemen who wished 
to go out as independent settlers was afterwards the first 
elected Superintendent of the Canterbury Settlement in New 
Zealand, and therefore probably a fit man to have been named 
as Governor in Vancouver’s Island. But, in any case, there 
can be no doubt that a proper person could easily have been 
found to go out at a moderate salary, and that the whole expen- 
diture chargeable to the Home Government need not have 


amounted to one-tenth of the demand now made by the Com- 
pany, nor to one-third of what they probably will establish a 
claim to. 

We have thought it useful to dwell at some length on the 
errors which have, for nearly ten years, retarded the advance of 
British interests in an important part of the Empire, and at the 
same time inflicted some discredit on the British name. 
The present Minister for the Colonies has recorded his convic- 
tion that the connexion of the Company with Vancouver's Island 
ought to cease. We trust that he will not, for an hour longer than 
is absolutely unavoidable, allow the name of this country to be 
linked with the maintenance of an oppressive monopoly in a 
region which is plainly destined to be the eradle of great and 
free communities. 

Of the portion of British America lying between the Roe 
Mountains and the Pacific, we know as yet too little to spea 
with confidence. Some of the southern districts, especially in the 
valley of Fraser's River, will probably be found well fitted for 
settlement. Gold exists at some points in the territory, and this 
may cause an influx of miners; but it seems probable that until 
the colonization of Vancouver's Island has made progress, no 
considerable flow of population will extend to the main land. 
The rivers and adjoining coast abound with valuable fish, of which 
the Company have succeeded in retaining a monopoly; but 
though they may prevent strangers from trading with the Indians, 
we imagine that there is nothing in their license that can in the 
least interfere with the right of British subjects to take fish in 
every part of these waters, and it is not likely that so great a source 
of wealth will much longer be neglected. 

It is impossible not to regard with deep interest that region 
where, after having nearly thrown a girdle round the globe, the 
two great empires, British and Russian, meet upon ground which, 
although most remote from the old seats of power, seems plainl 
destined to become a new centre of human activity. As yet, it 
would seem as if the Russian power, skilfully and perseveringly 
directed, had gained a start in the race for supremacy in 
Northern Pacific. But we feel well assured that, as soon as 
existing obstacles, imposed by ourselves, have been removed 
from our path, the balance will rapidly be restored, and that, 
within the lifetime of most men now living, a new epoch will be 
marked in the history of the world by the definitive establishment 
of civilization and commerce around the shores of the Great 
Western Ocean. 


MODERN ESSAY WRITING. 


ie isa oo feature in our literary history that essay writing, 
in its simple form, should have almost entirely departed from 
amongst us. Addison, Steele, Hume, and Johnson have left 
behind them scarcely any representatives, unless, indeed, the 
contributors to periodical publications ean be looked upon in that 
light. Even among them, however, nothing is less common than 
an essay, pure and simple—a dissertation upon some topic of 
intrinsic and permanent interest. We have reviews—we have 
tales—we have pamphlets reduced to the dimensions of newspaper 
articles—we have papers upon special subjects, which are some- 
times called essays, though they are, in reality, short books, 
valuable for the facts to which they refer, or for the we and 
limited questions which they handle—but we have hardly a single 
writer of mark who both ean and willconvey to us,in such a manner 
as to command attention, his views upon those general questions 
which are always, more or less, attractive to mankind at large. 
Who is there now who could write ten pages that people would 
read about honour, modesty, wealth, or any other of the thousand 
subjects on which men of great mark and weight formerly con- 
centrated so much of their power, and which are now, for the 
most part, degraded into being the subjects of schoolboys’ themes. 
Whether we are too wise or too busy for such matters—whether 
it is that we have come to look upon such questions scien- 
tifically rather than artistically, or that the mass of facts before 
us is so great that minds of sufficient power to attract attention 
cannot abstract themselves from their consideration—it is, we 
think, unquestionable that the art itself has greatly decayed, and 
bids fair to become extinct. It is rather for the sake of marking 
the decay of what was once so conspicuous a branch of literature 
than for any interest which the books themselves possess, that we 
call attention to two little volumes lately published, called Con- 
versations on Topics of Interest between Friends, and The 
Questions of the Day, by the Creature of an Hour. They are 
the most perfect proofs which we have lately seen of the gradual 
extinction of the art. 

The Conversations are an obvious imitation of our only con- 
siderable living essayist, Mr. Arthur Helps; and it is a signifi- 
cant circumstance that he, of all people in the world, should 
have been selected for imitation. There are few writers o 
whom we are more anxious to with respect, and there is 
certainly none whom we should have supposed @ priori less 
likely to be parodied. When a man writes very good sense in 
very good English, and is distinguished from his neighbours by 
a singular freedom both from excitement and from affectation, 
one might have me that it would be no easy matter to 
travesty his style or his sentiments. Such, however, has appa- 
rently been the ambition of the author of the Conversations; and 
he has succeeded in a de which we should have imagined 
altogether unattainable. We need not dwell upon a subject so 
familiar as the positive merits of Mr. Helps’s works. The public 
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has long since made up its mind as to their depth, their wisdom, 
and their quiet humour. Of these things the Conversations on 
Topics of Interest have not the slightest trace ; but then they are 
conversations—that is, the alternate paragraphs begin respec- 
tively with A and B. The scene is laid at Paris, and every now 
and then some personal topic is introduced. “I have just written 
a letter,” ‘‘ Suppose we go and dine at Philippe’s,” “‘ We can have 
a tour together in the autumn,” &c. &c. y one could imitate 
Mr. Helps thus far; but the author shows his genius in the way 
in which he parodies his model's habits of thinking. He cannot, 
indeed, be very wise or very profound, or at all humorous or 
pathetic; but he can manage to abstain from harsh, crude 
opinions. He can qualify and modify. He can say something on 
both sides—he can be tolerant ied, charitable—he can always 
avoid what is absurd or strange—and all this he does, but nothing 
more. The result is one of the oddest that we ever remember 
to have seen. Charity, tolerance, calmness, and impartiality are 
very good sauce, but very bad meat. If a man has nothing 
whatever to say, he can only attract attention by peculiarities of 
manner. If he does not wish to attract attention at all, he pe 
well be worthy of all respect, but he should be content wit 
obscurity. There is something not altogether unlike imperti- 
nence in coming before the world with a few moderately 
sound observations upon the knowledge of the world, the advan- 
tages of travelling, and the art of writing in newspapers. 
ough we can hardly hope to convey to our readers the full 
flavour of the conversations, we will try to give a sample of their 
character. The two friends, for example, talk about money, its 
due and undue influences. A asks on what minds the desire of 
acquiring property has a beneficial effect? B replies that it has 
on the working classes, as it leads them to steadiness, frugality, 
and self-denial. However, he characteristically adds that there 
“ may be exeeptions,” inasmuch as a man may care too much for 


it. then goes a step higher, and says the same principle 


applies with the trading and commercial classes. The sceptical 
B objects that there is such a thing as rash speculation, and that 
luxurious habits bear hard on the poor. After some more remarks 
equatly original and well-balanced, A hits on the great principle 
that “ one of the most difficult attainments seems to be moderation 
in our wishes for wealth ;” and B backs him up by observing that 
“vanity and ambition have a boundless appetite.” A reflects that 
“ ostentatious luxury ever craves after more riches ;” and so on till 
they drift to the subject of charities. B considers that “we 
are getting on a much controverted topic”—A admits that “the 
question is full of difficulties.” B points out that several chari- 
table schemes are open to objection—A retorts that they have 
also recommendations. B sums up by the conclusion that “ true 
charity is not easy,” and that people ought not only to give 
money, but to give it discreetly. It is said that a well-known 
ex-Chancellor, who had patiently listened till the preacher under 
whom he sat had nearly finished his discourse, was heard to 
growl out, “Go on, sir, go on; so fat the Court is with you.” 
And so long as the Court is with them, Messrs. A and B are 
willing to go on to the end of time; but when they have arrived 
at the interesting conclusion that the question has its difficulties, 
one or the other usually closes the argument by proposing to go 
to dinner. This is not the way in which Addison and Hume 
charmed and instructed the world. A man should add some- 
thing to the common stock who comes before the world with 
some 270 pages and a bright yellow coat on his back. That our 
thoughts are completely inoffensive is hardly a reason for pub- 
lishing them. 
The Creature of an Hour illustrates another phase of modern 
essay writing; and we are bound to say that, though not more 
rofound, he is a great deal more impressive than our excellent 
iends A and B. He addresses us in tones, not only of affection- 
ate but positively of awful solemnity, and there really is some- 
thing not unaffecting in the announcement in the preface that 
the book is written under “a consciousness of expected departure 
hence,” and in the hope of doing “some service to as many ds 
he can.” His efforts deserve notice as a strange phenomenon. 
They are obviously the author's legacy to society—the ripest and 
most cherished conclusions at which he has atrived in the course 
of a life long enough to have enabled him to have observed “ all 
the stirring events of the present century.” The first of these 
solemn messages is, that Art is apt to be indecent and immoral, 
and thet Art Unions are opposed to the principles of free 
trade. Next, drunkenness is a bad thing—a Maine Liquor Law 


‘would not prevent it—and beer shops ought to be brought 


under the same restraints as public houses. Thirdly, adultery 
should be punished by fine and imprisonment; but a power of 
absolute divorce is desirable. Fourthly, people ought to raise 
‘the tone of public life by being, in all their private affairs, good 
Christians. Fifthly, persecution, direct or indirect, is a bad thing ; 
and if both Church and State acted up to their principles, they 
would be a blessing to each other. Sixthly, the differences of 
Dissenters and Churchmen do not go very deep, and they “ ought 
to work together for the regeneration of the world”—and so on 
with many similar subjects. It is surely a very odd thing that 
any man in the present day should lay before the world specula- 
tions of this kind with the air and manner of a person who is 
announcing truths of ineffable importance. Some of the Creature 
of an Hour’s statements are, no doubt, true enough; some are 
objectionable ; but vg | should any of them be made? They 
have all been brought forward again and again, met by the same 
objections, urged with precisely the same advantages, and it is 


singularly unlikely that they should excite any feeling at all, 
ar that of simple assent or dissent, in any single humati 
eing. 

We do not wish to ridicule books obviously written with 
intentions, and in a tone of feeling certainly not discreditable to 
the writers; but we think it not altogether unimportant to call 
attention to the uses and abuses of commonplace understandings. 
It is no reproach to a man to belong intellectually to the rank- 
and-file of society. Indeed it is unquestionably true that an 
enormous proportion of the affairs of life is transacted by persons 
of that description. It is also pretty certain that no mental fur- 
niture can be of more importance to any one than a owe assort- 
ment of well-seasoned commonplaces. To believe that honesty 
is the best policy—that men are best served by themselves— 
that a stitch in time saves nine—in short, to be familiar 
with the moral multiplication-table—is the indispensable basis 
of social useftilness; but it is merely the basis, and not 
the superstructure. It certainly is not a crime, but a 
it is an absurdity, for a man to nd his time in em- 
broidering such a very = working-dress ; and it is difficult 
not to smile when the Creature of an Hour comes before us, 
imploring us in the name of all that we hold most sacred and 
most dear, by all our hopes of happiness here and vena | 
our love for our parents, our wives and children, our country 
our Maker, not to allow ourselves to forget that 3 times 4 is 12, 
and that if we add 2, it will make fourteen. It is hardly less 
singular to be told that, with many qualifications, and subject to 
a considerable number of difficulties, of which he quite feels the 
weight, Mr. A, as the result of a prolonged experience, is 
rather inclined to think, whilst Mr. B will not go so far as to 
say that he entirely disagrees with him, that there are five rather 

ood, though they may not be quite conclusive, reasons for not 
ating on underdone mutton or sitting between an open door 
and window. 


REVIEWS. 


CROKER’S ESSAYS* 


ROKER’S name derives a certain dignity from his having 
stood by a falling cause, faithfully or obstinately as the case 
may be. We must not set too high a value on this kind of heroism 
in a political partisan. It may involve some disinterested- 
ness—though, in any decent country, the position of a rat is so 
bad that the sacrifice of what is to be obtained by ratting can 
hardly be called a sacrifice. But it implies no personal courage. 
Sticking in a pig-headed way to the opinions of the minority, and 
libelling the leaders of the majority, is not like facing fire in an 
open breach or covering the rear of a hopeless retreat. You enjoy 
this kind of martyrdom in perfect bodily security—with your very 
nsion, if you have one, untouched—and console yourself for 
he malignity of fortune and the perversity of the human race by 
little dinners at the houses of the wealthier among your fellow- 
sufferers, whose applause of your last “slasher” amply indem- 
nifies you for the mneng the vulgar herd. This at Teast is the 
case in the gentle though noisy war of English factions, which is 
like one of the Italian battles in the zenith of defensive i " 
where the clatter was tremendous but nobody was killed. "tt 
was a different matter in the French Revolution, when the reply 
to your vigorous article in the Tory journal was not a vi 
article in the Whig journal, but La Lanterne. However, it must 
be owned that Croker carried his pig-headedness to a very re- 
markable height. He nearly reached the heroic in defiance of 
ridicule, if not of pikes. Consider George LV. and his entourage 
with Lord Hertford and other Knights of the Garter, and 
uiet-looking chariot and dark-green liveries, sallying forth in 
the evening i quest of moral novelties—and think what a feat it 
was to take your stand on the Regen Think, too, what a 
Roman elevation of soul was displayed in renounci blic life 
on the abolition of the rotten boro ee. Till the Old Sarums of 
the aristocracy were restored, the House of Commons was not a 
place for a gentleman. “I shall withdraw my custom,” said a 
dandy, whose boots did not fit, to Hoby. “ Shut up the shop,” 
said the dictator to his foreman, “‘ Mr. —— is ving t withdraw 
his custom.” After all, Croker and the Duke of Wellington 
were right. The Reformed House of Commons was not a 
“place for gentlemen,” and “ the King’s Government” did cease 
to be carried on. 

Let this much be said for Croker—he was not a traitor to 
English liberty. His ideal—for his own country at least—was 
not despotism, but the old Parliament, with plenty of snug rotten 
boroughs and fat sinecures, and a working Pory majority—with 
freedom of speech, however, and a tolerable amount of liberty of the 
press. He was a Constitutionalist, though his Constitution was 
the Constitution of Addington and Castlereagh. No doubt he 
was sincere when, in the preface to these Essays, he intimated a 
preference for “ anything like freedom of opinion over the cor- 
rupt and intimidating influence of the successive (French) 
tyrannies, which found little difficulty in converting a licentious 
and disgraced press into a rigorous and shameless engine of 
despotism.” It will be remembered that one of his last eff ris in 


* Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. By the late 
bY Hon. John Wilson Croker. sae? s from “The Quarterly Review,” 
Additions and Corrections. + Marray. 1857. 
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the Quarterly was a vigorous attack on the authors of the coup 
d'état. He was even, by comparison, rather kind to the Republic— 
the most hateful, to his oa. of all things save one. In this, no 
doubt, he was playing off one of the enemies of Legitimacy 
against another—the enemy which was weak against the enemy 
which, at the moment, was strong. But it was something to hold 
firm even to Legitimacy, which at least presents some claim to 
moral adherence, and is so far nobler than brute force. It was 
something not to be ready, like the baser kind of Tory Jesuit, to 
applaud any usurpation, however vulgar and aera which 
will do class selfishness the service of crushing liberty and stop- 
ping the advance of truth. He seems to have considered himself 
a disciple of Burke. But he was probably more ready to join the 
great man in his appeal from the new Whigs than in his appeal 
to the old Whigs; and Burke, on the other hand, would scarcely 
have found in “ the wardrobe of his moral imagination” clothes 
to cover the Regency and the Marquis of Hertford. Burke was 
to Tories, in an eminent degree, exemplar vitiis imitabile. It 
was easy to be carried away with his counter-revolutionary 
ecstasies, and to forget that he hated in revolution the murderess 
of constitutional freedom. 

Croker served Toryism well—that is, he served it with bitter 
zeal—but he did not serve it wisely. On the contrary, no cause 
was ever less wisely served. He found it weak, and did his best 
to make it mean. Of its fascinating and its philosophic side he 
was simply unconscious. He effectually degraded it from the 
creed of Clarendon tothe complaint of an ousted placeman. In 
him it was always the viper biting the file, with a sharp tooth, in- 
deed, but without any injury tothe file. How plausible, if not 
true, a Tory answer might be made to Lord f won ’s great 
Whigepic! How beggarly was the answer Croker made! Not 
in that instance only, but in his whole controversial career, ‘ the 
dog it was that died.” Some splenetic old Tories might find 
their spleen well vented in him; but practical service to their 
party he did none. He affords a great warning to controver- 
sialists in a free country, if they would do the slightest good in 
their generation, or serve any cause they have at heart, to study 
the opinions of their antagonists, and not to rail at them, espe- 
cially if their antagonists are the great majority of the nation. 
Such a political life as his is mere waste, or worse. If he was 
useful in any way, it was as a sort of powerful corrosive, eating 
away the soft and unsound parts of the Liberal cause, and leaving 
the remainder sound and hard, He did now and then expose a 
humbug. ‘The noble editor of Moore’s Life may be as indignant 
as he will, but Moore was considerably shown up in the Quarterly, 
and those who chose to give to the admiring Whig world the 
private and domestic history of the great Whig satirist have no 
right to complain if the Tory reviewer threw a little unwelcome 
light on the other side of the question. There is no reason why 
clever Whig poets should be passed off as pattern husbands and 
men when they are only clever Whig poets. It was presuming 
rather far, too, on the British public’s generous hatred of Croker 
when Lord Macaulay denounced as unchivalrous the detection 
and exposure of Miss Burney’s little historic fancy in regard to 
her own age—as though chivalry and the honour of womanhood 
could ‘nenagge, Ao concerned in the preservation of a gross literary 
imposture. Does Lord Macaulay mean to say that if he caught 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough in a thundering fib he would let 
the fib pass for history P 

The political and social character of “ Rigby,” his tactics, his 
cast of mind, and his relation to his sete habe been painted in 
Coningsby with what there seems no reason to doubt 1s average 
caricature fidelity, by one who had studied him as an appendage 
of that “organized hypocrisy”—the Conservative party—with 
feelings of the most acute benevolence. Yet we must always 
protest against a kind of satire which gives to hatred a power 
unknown before of poisoning reputations. The introduction of 
real and living characters into novels, and the ascription to them 
ad libitum of actions invented by the vindictive fancy of the 
novelist, unites all the poignancy of the most personal libel with 
all the license of the most mendacious fiction. There is no limit to 
the aspersions that might be conveyed under the cloak of such a 
liberty. 4 that “ Rigby,” who was represented as having 
sold himself, body and soul, to Lord Monmouth, and elaborately 
identified with the filthiness of that nobleman’s private life, had 
retorted by a novel describing ‘“Coningsby’s” private relations 
to his successive patrons, with such embellishments and fictitious 
additions as a genial fancy might suggest. Certainly, if we could 
pardon such departures from all that is fair in literature, we 
might do so in the case of a man who had connected himself with 
such a — as the late Lord Hertford—a personage whose 
undisturbed existence in a Christian land accused the excess of 
liberty and the sufferance of the nation. The only excuse that 
can be suggested for Croker is, that Lord Hertford was not only 
the scandal of his party, but unfortunately also one of its leaders. 
He and Lord Lonsdale are spoken of by Sir Robert Peel as 
types of the men who, in the old times (Sir Robert happily 
does not say the good old times), had the party in their pockets. 
Nay, every reader of Coningshy must have observed that the 
satirist is subdued by the majesty of the grandee whom he 
tries to satirize. He is sharp enough while he is attacking 
the Rigbys, the Tapers, and the Tadpoles. But when it comes 
to Lord Monmouth, his spirit fails him, and instead of lashing 
vice in a high place, he bows down and worships. He entered the 
temple of aristocratic lust and selfishness to cast down the idol 
in the spit of a Young England crusader—he involuntarily 


toe his place beside Rigby and the Swiss valet as a humble 
evotee. 

In this volume Croker naively says, in excuse of the party 
feeling shown in Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences, “ Strong, 
violent party feeling is not incom atible with great personal good 
nature, nor, we need hardly add, with eminent abilities. Nay, 
these qualities have rather a tendency to inflame the partisan 
spirit ; for personal good nature cements political friendship, and 
quick talents sharpen personal hostility.” We can hardly be so 
charitable as to attribute the sharpness of Croker’s political hos- 
tility to the influence of his personal good nature cementing 
political friendship ; but we need not believe him to have been a 
mere monster of malevolence. His bitterness was too diffusive 
to be truly intense. It was, probably, in great measure a ve: 
bad intellectual habit, strengthened by the long practice of poli- 
tical advocacy in the service of a beaten party. We ma — 
him on the terrace in front of his pretty villa on the Ham shire 
coast, with its sweet view of the Solent and the Isle of Wight, 
strolling up and down in the tranquil hour, and adding a new 
pang toa Sih wnen ht invective, as a poet would add a new 
grace to a charming line, without picturing him to ourselves as 
an enemy of mankind. It does him some credit that he should 
have been content to let his party attacks on Englishmen die, 
and have selected for republication his Essays on the French 
Revolution. 

He was nine years old when the Bastile was taken; and that 
event, and the bloody scenes that followed, made a great and 
most unfavourable impression on the boy (one can hardly think 
of him as a boy), which was confirmed by the opinion of “ his 
excellent parents,” and by an alliance between his family and 
that of Mr. Burke. He became a collector of pamphlets and 
periodicals on the subject of the French Revolution, and thus got 
together a quantity of minor information, which to him was “ the 
springs of history,” and to us is by no means withont interest. 

he reader will not expect to find in him the histerical philo- 
sophy of the Revolution. Itwas to him a mere volcanic eruption 
of democratic wickedness, coming direct from the same bottom- 
less pit as Parliamentary Reform, and threatening all that was 
great and holy on earth—immediately, the monarchy of the Pare 
aux cerfs, the religion of the Cardinal Prince de Rohan, and 
the “ four footmen breeches” of the Comte d’Artois—and 
more remotely, old Sarum Parliaments, Eldonian justice, and 
the moral evenings of the Marquis of Hertford. If there was 
any cause for it not diabolic, it was the unfortunate relaxation 
of etiquette by Marie Antoinette. Nor must the reader 
look for calm historical pictures of great events. It is all 
in the sharpest rat-catching style. The first sentence in the 
book is the key-note. ‘‘ We believe that we shall be able—we are 
sure that there are abundant materials—to demolish utterly and 
irretrievably M. Thiers’ credit as a historian.” However, he 
does demolish M. Thiers’ credit as far as his criticism extends, 
though he disgraces himself as usual by allusions to the low birth 
and early poverty of the object of his attack—circumstances 
which form the only ereditable part of the history of the greatest 
political sneak in Europe. About all the scenes of the Revolu- 
tion down to the death of Robespierre, where he ends, he has col- 
lected a great deal of minute information, which will be found 
well worth reading, especially about the touching and deplorable 
scenes—scenes for ever touching and deplorable—which occurred 
during the captivity of the Royal Family in the Temple. He 

ives, among other things, the letter of Sanson, the executioner, 
se a witness to the courageous and dignified death 
of Louis XVI., who was as full of passive as he was wanting 
in active courage. This letter quite upsets the somewhat 
unfeeling description of Mr. Carlyle. The controversial 
acrimony of the book of course greatly interferes with its 
readableness as well as its value. One gets sick of eternal 
ferretings out of the latent corrupt motives of men, who all the 
world is agreed acted partly from enthusiasm, partly from selfish 
vanity and ambition. What can be less fruitful than a long 
dissertation to show that poor hae ny M. Reederer, who, being 
accused by both extremes, naturally hopes he may be thought 
guiltless of the crimes of either, was in fact guilty of the crimes 
of both? The habit of investigating the hidden springs of 
history leads those who cultivate it to see very far into stone 
walls. It is a strong case of this when the cause of the execution 
of Madame Elizabeth is found in the designs of Robespierre on 
the hand of the Princess Royal. As though the tiger-monkeys 
had no natural appetite for royal blood! We observe too, 
throughout, that onl hatred of moderate reformers like Lafayette, 
and that tendency to back the villains against the honest men of 
the opposite party, which animated the policy of the French Court 
at the crisis of its fate, and was a main cause of its ruin. 
Mr. Croker carries this so far as to sympathize with Robespierre 
against the Thermidorians, and to pretend that the real cause of 
the overthrow of the Chief of the Terrorists was his desire to 
return to something like decency and religion. What, again, 
can be more extravagant than to say that Roland and Petion 
were “only meaner and more hypocritical villains—quite as 
guilty, quite as bloody, but only more contemptible—than the 
Marats, the Dantons, and the Robespierres?” As applied to 
Roland, especially, such language is a mere reckless libel. A 
bitter sneer at Bailly, and an evident exultation at the fate of 
the Girondins, who were then the only hope of decency and 
humanity in France, emanate from the same bad spirit: The 
style is throughout clear, lively, and vigorous, like the writing 
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f aman of action. Sometimes its indignation approaches to 
p chee The author did not live to see the whole work 
through the press—the consequence of which is some very 
slipshod sentences in the latter t of the volume, and some 
mistakes of spelling, such as Hanriot (several times) for Henriot, 
and Valase for Valacé. In the early part, however, we find such 

ieces of pedantry as “ morosoph,” “ pedetentous,” “ triduan 


tebration.” And so, with a piece of verbal criticism, we bid 
farewell to the sharpest of critics. Peace to his shade! if to 
such a shade peace is any blessing. 


ADVENTURES IN THE CAUCASUS.* 


we noticed some time ago a short and imperfect account of 
the transactions which form the subject of this book. The 
narrative is now before the public in a more extended and more 
authentic form, and affords a certain amount of information upon 
an obscure and interesting subject, whilst it tells a story which 
is in itself remarkable. The style has one characteristic blemish. 
The Emperor and the Government of Russia are never alluded 
to without an enthusiastic rapture, as to the genuineness of 
which we can only say, credat Christianus. Like Baron Korff, 
in his account of the late Emperor's feats in 1825, the author 
has a turn for ecstasies which give a very low notion indeed of the 
qualities of the idol who excites them. Apart from this, the style 
is , and the story in every respect worth reading. 
he heroines of the book are two sisters, the Princesses 
Chavchavadzey and Orbeliani. The husband of the first and 
the brother-in-law of the second, Prince David Chavchavadzey, 
is a colonel in the Russian army and aide-de-camp to the general 
in command in the Caucasus, and his wife and her sister are the 
ddaughters of the last King of Georgia, George XIII. The 
ince seems to have been entrusted with the command of 
of the frontier between Georgia and Schamy]l’s territory, 
in the neighbourhood of which he had an estate called Tsenon- 
. There is something strangely picturesque and primitive 


- in the relations which appear to have subsisted between the two 


districts. Every year, the inhabitants of Tsenondahl saw the 
light of burning villages reflected in the sky on the further bank 
of the frontier stream, the Alazan; but they were never alarmed 
by them, because the enemy had only once in living memory 
been known to cross that stream. In July, 1854, a large body 
of Caucasians made a sudden attack upon the Russian border, 
and Prince David took the command against them. Whilst he 
was sharply engaged with part of the enemy, his family remained 
in imaginary security at Tsenondahl. As most of the men of 
the village had joined the militia, hardly any one besides women 
and children were left in the house. Indeed, such men as there 
were do not appear to have shown in any remarkable degree 
either courage or presence of mind, The Princess Chavchavadze 
was kept in complete ignorance of the approach of danger till 
the enemy were on the point of entering the house. When they 
appeared, the family had just time enough to conceal themselves, 
but in a few moments their retreat was discovered. They were all 
seized, mounted on horseback, and carried off in different directions 
into Schamyl’s territory. Though not positively ill-treated, they 
had to undergo a great deal of hardship and suffering. Their indi- 
vidual adventures are detailed at considerable length. Those of the 
Princess Chavchavadzey are the most remarkable. She lost one 
of her shoes, and concealed herself in a cupboard, where she cut her 
foot badly on a nail. She was taken out, deprived of her jewels, 
and of some of her clothes, and forced to walk for some dis- 
tance along a stony road, carrying one of her children, who was 
still a baby, in her arms. On their way they fell into a Russian 
ambuscade, which opened upon them a heavy fire of musketry 
and cannon. The Princess was taken on his saddle by one of the 
mountaineers, with her child in her arms, and they continued 
their retreat at full gallop. By degrees her strength failed, and 
at last her child fell from her arms; she contrived to hold it for 
a time by the foot, but at last her p gave way, it fell to the 
ground, and was trampled to death ina moment. The whole 
arrived at last at a small Russian some called the Pohali 
ower, which had just fallen into the hands of the Circassians. 
They were allowed to rest there for a day or two, and were then 
sent off to Dargi-Vedenno, the residence of Schamy]l. 

The journey was most fatiguing. It was made on horseback, 
and occupied twenty-two days. ‘The escort consisted, not as in 
the first instance of Chechnians or Circassian nobles, but of 
Lesghians, a subject tribe of a much rougher and more brutal 
character. The journey lay through a very wild and mountainous 
country, in which there was a great deal of snow on the northern 

: of the hills. At night the party rested at the aouls, or 
es, which are generally mere collections of huts, perched on 

the top of some hill difficult of access. At some of these they had 
to spend several days. At one in particular, called the “Great 
Aoul,” they rested a fortnight. The house in which they were 
confined had a flat roof, and they spent most of the day there, 
watching the course of life in the place. The most si hee inci- 
dent which they observed related to a pit near the house, the 
use of which they were unable to conjecture. At last they saw 
& young and beautiful woman pushed into it, after which her 


Mi ivity of Two Russian Princesses in the Caucasus, including a Seven 
Months’ Residence in Schamyl’s Seraglio. Communicated by themselves, 
and translated from the original Russian by H. Sutherland Davies. London: 


Smith and Elder. 1857. 


child was let down to her. It srrrenel that this was a punish- 
ment for having killed a man who had murdered her husband, 
and that she was to be kept there till some one else would marry 
her. They were also told that no widow was allowed to remain 
unmarried more than three months. As the country is 
polygamous, there is no difficulty about this. After more than 
three weeks, the prisoners at length arrived at Schamyl’s abode— 
Dargi-Vedenno. They were probably taken there by a round- 
about road, as the length of the journey is very variously stated 
by different authorities. As they entered the palace late, ro | 
were not able to make many observations on its situation; an 
though they were kept there for nearly nine months, they never 
— allowed to leave it but once, and then only for “an- 
our. 

There is considerable interest in the account which the Princesses 
give of the whole system of life adopted by Schamyl. The palace 
is a large oblong enclosure, round three sides of which are a consi- 
derable number of large rooms, very roughly contrived and fur- 
nished in every respect. There are a treasury, reception-rooms, 
store-houses, and domestic offices—three large rooms in which live 
Schamyl's three wives, Zaidette, Shouanette, and Aminette—and 
in the middle is a separate building for Schamyl’s separate per- 
sonal accommodation. The observations of the Princesses apply 
rather to the domestic life of their captor than to his public rela- 
tions, for they were too closely confined to be able to ind 
any curiosity which they may have felt upon such subjects. The 
three wives, as might have been expected, make a i Been 
household. Zaidette, the eldest, is the daughter of Schamyl’s 
tutor, and was married from political considerations. She is 
described as a very ill-tempered, crafty woman, whose proceed- 
ings greatly annoyed her prisoners. She passed her time in 
trying to entrap them into admissions of the wealth of their 
family, in order that the amount of their ransoms might be calcu- 
lated accordingly. The character of Shouanette is very prettily 
described. She is an Armenian of great beauty, and between 
thirty and forty years of age. She has great influence over her 
husband, is passionately attached to him, and for his sake 
justified to the Princesses practices which she evidently disliked. 
She interposed, for example, with great warmth when Zaidette 
hinted that polygamy was a bad system. The third wife, Ami- 
nette, was a very beautiful girl of seventeen, not admitted by 
her husband to any particular influence in affairs, though he was 
very fond of her beauty. The horrible results inseparable from 
asystem of polygamy are shown in the fact that this third wife 
had heen brought up with Schamyl’s own son by one of his elder 
wives, and was obviously deeply im love with him. 

Of Schamyl himself, the prisoners, as we have already said, 
saw but little. They learned, however, what his habits were. 
He rises at six, and breakfasts on tea; milk, and buns at seven. 
He transacts business till one, when he dines. He is then alone 
till nine, when he sups, and he goes to bed at eleven. If this 
is a correct account of his mode of life, it is a very stran 
one, and curiously different from all our European notions of 
royalty. There is hardly a mention in the book of any trace 
of that kind of bustle and festivity with which, in Europe, we 
are apt to associate the notion of a Court. Schamyl himself 
behaved to his prisoners with considerable personal kindness, 
though, in order to act upon Prince David Chavchavadzey, 
he went so far as to threaten to give them away as presents 
to the “* Naibs,” or local aris - He seems to be to a con- 
siderable extent dependent on some kind of popular assembly ; 
for he was himself anxious to exchange he Pitstomen against 
his own son, who had long been a prisoner in Russia, but the 
body in question would not consent to the arrangement, unless 
a considerable sum of money were paid into the bargain. 
They at last agreed to take Schamyl’s son and 40,000 roubles. 
An officer who conducted the negotiations for the ransom saw a 
good deal of Schamyl at different times, and learned something 
of his habits. He heard, for example, that at Dargi-Vedenno 
there are 340 foreigners, mostly Poles, and a good many native 
civilians. There is also a body-guard of about 200 Murids, who 
attend so closely upon Schamy] as to be a considerable restraint 
on his freedom. They never leave him—even when he goes to 
the mosque they line the road, and escort him on each side. 
The inhabitants of the town itself swear and curse by his name. 
Some particulars are given about Schamyl’s son which are not 
without interest. He was captured by the Russians when quite 
a child, and when returned to Schamy! was about twenty-two or 
twenty-three, and held a commission in the Russian army. 
According to the account given in the work before us, he was 
very sorry to go back to his native country, of which he had 
almost entirely forgotten both the manners and the language. 
He had, however, retained his religion. The effects of his intro- 
duction into the Caucasus may be singular, if his dispositions 

towards the Russians are ly what they are represented as 


being. 

As to the book itself we can only say that the adventures of 
the Princesses and the correspondence about them are not likely 
to be so interesting in England as in Russia, though it is easy to 


trace in their whole behaviour great courage, t presence of 
mind, and much a and fortitude. e whole story 
however is so perfumed with intense loyalty to the Emperor and 


the Russian Government in its most minute developments, that 
we — hope they deserve the admiration which they excite. 
It would need very high qualities indeed to earn so much in this 
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GERMAN MYSTICS.* 


f Merges are not many instances in the history of literature of 
a work being written by one of the most prominent men 
of his age, admired both by contemporary and by later writers, 
and, we may add, censured by the Pope, yet never printed 
till abont Ave hundred years after its first appearance. We are 
only pabasing of European literature, in which, during the last 
four hundred years, nearly every book worth preserving has been 
printed, and rescued from oblivion. Yet we have now before us, 
published for thé first time, in 1857, the works of a man whose 
name, five hundred years ago, was in everybody’s mouth—a 
theologian well known at least in France, Germany, and Ital 
—a Es "5 90 who left a deep and lasting impress on the minds 
of all who knew him—and who, in one sense, may be called one 
of the deepest thinkers that Germany ever produced. For 
Master Eckhart, of whom we are speaking, was a German not 
only in language, but in thought. He is called sometimes Master 
Eckhart of Paris, and there is no doubt that he received his 
education in the University of Paris. He may have there 
been a pat of Thomas Aquinas, and may have learnt from him 
the art of treating the mysteries of Christian theology in the 
spirit of a philosopher and metaphysician. But the school of 

erman theology which he afterwards founded at Cologne, and 
which lived on in his pupils Tauler and Suso, and through their 
works influenced even Luther and the other Reformers of Ger- 
many, was of purely German growth. If Eckhart studied under 
Thomas Aquinas at Paris, we must bear in mind that Thomas 
himself had been brought up in the German school of philo- 
sophical theology, and that he was a pupil of Albertus Magnus 
Teutonicus, who died at Cologne in 1280. Paris therefore only 

aid back to Cologne in Eckhart what it had received from 
Relea in Thomas Aquinas. Eckhart was for some time Pro- 
fessor in the University of Paris. He was made Doctor of 
Theology at Rome; he belonged to the order of the Dominicans, 
was elected in 1304 Provincial of his order in Saxony, and in 
1307 Vicar-General in Bohemia, Having been censured by the 

ope for his supposed Pantheistic and Mystic doctrines, he retired 
to Cologne, where he was allowed to preach and to teach, and 
where he died in 1329. 

Considering the low ebb of theological learning in Germany 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the suspicion 
with which a man of Eckhart’s knowledge and power was regarded 
is but natural. The higher clergy contributed hardly anything 
to the literature of these two centuries; and what they contri- 
buted would better have remained unwritten. At St. Gall, 
formerly one of the most famous seats of learning, it is known 
that the monks, towards the end of the thirteenth century, were 
not able to sign their names. The abbot was a nobleman who 
composed love-songs—a branch of poetry at all events out of 
place in the monastery founded by a Gall. It is only among 
the lower clergy that we find some traces of intellectual activity 
and genuine Christian piety, though frequently branded by pre- 
lates and magistrates with the name of mysticism or heresy. 
The orders of the Franciscans and Dominicans, founded in 1208 
and 1215, and intended to act as clerical policemen and inquisitors, 
soon began to fraternize with the people against the higher 
clergy. They did more for the lower classes, and gained a 
greater influence over them, than the regular clergy. The 
people in Germany were hungry and thirsty after religious 
teaching, but they were systematically starved by their priests. 
In a Synod of Trier, in 1231, complaints were made by the 
assembled prelates that, for the use of the people, parte of the 
Bible had actually been translated into German. Nor were the 
sermons preached in towns and villages always to the taste of 
bishops and abbots. We possess collections of these sermons, 
which were preached by itinerant Dominicans and Franciscans 
under the trees of cemeteries, or from the church towers of vil- 
lages, before large assemblies of peasants and citizens. Brother 
Berthold, who died in 1272, was a Franciscan. He travelled 
about the country, and was revered by the poor people like a 
saint and prophet. ‘The doctrine he preached, though it was the 
old teaching of the Apostles, was as new to the people who came 
to listen to him as it had been to the people of Rthens who came 
to hear St. Paul. Men who called themselves Christians had 
been taught, and had brought themselves to believe (for what 
will poor human nature not believe if asked to do so by priests 
and confessors ?) that to read the writings of the Apostles was a 
deadly sin. Yet in secret they were yearning after the Bible, from 
which all the preaching of the itinerant friars was said to flow. 
They could not read it in the original, but they knew they might 
read it in their own language, Parts of the Bible had been trans- 
lated into German, and although condemned by Synods and 
Popes, they could not be entirely destroyed or kept from the 

ople. The want felt was general and lasting, and in 1373 we 
of the first complete translation of the Bible into German 
by Matthias of Beheim. Several more are mentioned after him. 
A new religious fervour was kindled among the lower clergy 
and among the lower and middle classes of the laity. It has 
been the custom to call this intellectual and religious movement, 
which preceded the Reformation by two centuries, Mysticism 
and Heresy. If mysticism is intended to express a certain 


vagueness and helplessness of language—an absence of logical 
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| hes map or of dogmatic formulas—the teaching of Eckhart, of 
‘auler, and Suso may be called mystic. Only such is the nature 
of human language and human thought, that whenever the pro- 
blems of man’s relation to God, of the creation of the world, and 
the origin of evil, come to be discussed, the sharpest edge of logical 
reasoning will bend, and the best defined terms die away into mere 
music, Nay, the narrow categories of the schoolmen, applied to 
the transcendent mysteries of religion, do ter violence to their 
truth than the soft, and vague, and vanishing tones with which 
the Mystics shadow forth in their language the distant objects 
which transcend the horizon of the human understanding. As to 
the charge of heresy, we must consider by whom it was brought. 
There is something in the word Heretic that makes one shudder— 
yet what would the world have been without Heretics? The 
greatest benefactors of the human race have had to submit to 
this epithet; and in the first centuries of the Christian Church, 
and again at the time of the Reformation, Heretic and Martyr 
were synonymous. Here is an act of accusation of 1212, by 
which eighty of these pocr Mystics, men and women, were found 
guilty of heresy, thrown into a ditch, and burnt :— 

They believe and teach that God should be worshi alone 
Christ and in the spirit and faith, and that all 
forms of worship are to be condemned. This is heresy against the sacred 
Roman Church, and offensive to her. 

The Virgin Mary, they say, and the saints do not require that we should 
invoke them, but they all show us to God—wherefore the saints’-days are not 
to be celebrated. It is heresy. 

That the Pope is the head of the whole world, and of all kingdoms on earth, 
also of all Christians, and has power to increase or to diminish the word of 
God, they do not believe. It is an heresy. 

They believe that Christ could govern the Church alone; that He does not 
require a head here on earth that should raise itself beyond all, even beyond 
angels and devils. With this heresy they would fain get rid of our sacred 
father, the Pope. But it is an heresy. 

They hold it right to give the sacrament to laymen in both forms. It is 


an heresy. 
The Pope’s auricular confession, absolution, and they deem unneces- 
: the Pope, they say, is a man, and liable to err. A pious layman might 
better absolve than a wicked priest. It is an heresy. 

The mass of the priests, they say, is of no avail to the dead, because it 
would be impossible to prove a purgatory. Avarice only, they say, invented 
these things, that the priests might gain for themselves the goods of this 
world, Without money they would not pray either for the dead or the living. 
This is a great heresy. 

Thus they reject all good works, also the sacred orders, and say, Christ did 
the best work for us, because he died for our sins. This is a great heresy. 


No doubt such heretics were dangerous—and all the more 
so because the masses of the people did not believe them to be 
heretics, although they saw them burnt and executed, and their 
goods divided among their judges and accusers. The Mystics 
were the friends of the laity, the teachers even of beggars and 
vagabonds. And these beggars and vagabonds understood that 
very language which our modern critics dispose of as vague mys- 
ticism and idle talk. As we sometimes meet persons who parade 
their ignorance of physical science, or music, or poetry, or 
painting, many a writer has prided himself in not understanding 
the writings of the Mystics. A man who would be extremely 
angry if he were supposed incapable of understanding the darkest 
verse in Aischylus, she eadnesh dreams of Plato, the most recon- 
dite subtleties of Aristotle, and who has a ready explanation for 
every line of St. Paul, will treat the theosophy of Tertullian, of 
Anselm of Canterbury, of St. Bernard, and Master Eckhart, as 
too deep for his understanding. Deep itis, but not so deep as the 
language of the Gospel; and, like the Gospel, it was understood 
by sinners and publicans, while it was, and is, foolishness to the 
scribes and pharisees. ‘“ Christianity has turned many a peasant 
into a philosopher’’— these words of Chrysostom came true again 
at the time of Eckhart and Tauler. Most of the Mystics wrote in 
German, and not in Latin; and it is extraordinary to see how 
they expressed their religious metaphysics in a language which 
had hardly received as yet any philosophical cultivation. Tauler’s 
Sermons and the German Theolo 
so well translated into English by Miss Winckworth, give a fair 
idea of Eckhart’s school of theology and philosophy; and we 
begs that the works of the Master may be made accessible 
to English readers by the same hand which has so successfully 
rendered the works of his pupils. Eckhart’s works are important 
not only for the philosopher, but for the historian. He belonged 
to a class of men who imitated nobody. aching, teaching, and 
writing were to them a sacred duty—the propagation of truth 
the only object of their life. Men of this stamp are sure to 
conquer the future; and, although their names are but little 
known at present, it should not be forgotten that, without their 
labours, the Reformers would never have found a whole nation 
waiting to receive and ready to support them. They are what the 
Lollards were in England—spirits who are at work in the dark, 
and whose life passes away unobserved. They are Jereecuie. 
justly or unjustly—the er, and die—and all they did seems to 
Loss been in vain. But suddenly their work, long marked as 
dangerous in the smooth current of society, rises above the surface 
like the coral-reefs in the Pacific, and it remains for centuries 
the firm foundation of a new world of thought and faith. . 

It is difficult to give extracts from the Mystics. They have 
language of their own, like the phitcoopherm, and like the poets; 
and we must grow familiar with their language before we can 
judge of their works. However, here is a short specimen of 


aster Eckhart’s philosophy:— 
Let a disciple ask his master and say, “Tell me, could God, if he would, 
make all things of the same good that is Himself?” , 
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The master said, “ Yes, whatever God will, He can.” 

The disciple asked, “ Are all things made of His own nature ?” 

The master said “ No.” 

The disciple said, “ What is the soul made of ?” 

M. “The soul is made out of naught.” 

D. “ Whence did God take the naught out of which He made the soul ?” 

M. “Take heed! Some say that He took it in Himself. This is not so: 
for in God there is not naught. Whatever is in God, is God.” 

D. “ But God has all things in Himself, and without God there is naught. 
Therefore, He could but take the naught in Himself.” 

The master said, “ No, not so! He took it neither from within Himself, 
nor from without, nor from below, nor from above. Naught cannot be taken 
anywhere, neither from within nor from without. Were it taken anywhere, 
it would not have been naught. Look, that which is able to take naught no- 
where, and to create aught from it, that is God. Thus is it rightly shown, 
that naught is taken nowhere, St. Augustine was asked about the hidden 
naught, out of which the soul is created, where that naught might hover so 
secretly without rest. He explained and said: Between God and the Godhead 
in Its omnipotent power, this naught is enclosed without being enclosed. 
Were it enclosed, so as to be fully enclosed (definite), it would not be 

ht; it would have a place, it would be God essentially, and the soul 
would be created out of the essence of God. This is not so. Hence the 
naught is enclosed without being enclosed, in the omnipotent power (potentia) 
of the Father, to whom the naught is anywhere as y at hand as the aught. 
It is enclosed in His omnipotence, that he may take naught nowhere, and 
make aught out of it, Whatever that be that can do this, that is God.” 

There is another question. Dionysius says: “Tell me, how fares it with 
the soul which has all that it ought to have by right, and what is it that the 
soul ought to have by right in its highest perfection?’ Take heed. The 
soul ought to have by right a knowledge through a clear understanding (dis- 
hp oe ishing) of all things, but the soul ought to be so sweetened by love, that 
it should have no knowledge as to whether men hate it or love it; so that the 
soul should not love him less that hates it than him that loves it. The soul 
should have, too, a thoroughly clear riddance of itself and of all things, so that 
it sink into the highest good so deeply as to find itself nowhere. Look, in these 
words two things must be distinguished—the one that which sinks, the other 
that into which it sinks. It sinks everlastingly, and yet it can never touch 
the d. This sinking manifests two things. The soul sinks away from 
itaolt and in so far it is more God than creature. In'that the soul yess Ve 
is seen that it is a creature; for godly nature sinks not. But if the soul 
left its aught to aught, and its naught stends again in the naught, what, then, 
are aught or t to it P 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL* 


Wwe should hardly have known what to call this work had it 
not been written down “ A Story” on the title-page. It 
has certainly all the outward and visible signs of a novel. It is 
in three volumes, of about three hundred pages each ; it is printed 
in fair large type, and with a liberal allowance of margin; and 
further, it begins in the regular way, with two travellers journey- 
ing over an immense plain. But then the scene is Babylon, and 
the time the year 538, before Christ; and, besides being intro- 
duced to some of the very genteelest company in Dr. Lem- 
pritre’s Classical Dictionary, we are brought into the presence 
of Belshazzar and the prophet Daniel—the latter, it is true, plays 
but a subordinate part—and meet with a lineal descendant of 
Samson, a daughter of King Zedekiah, and several other per- 
sonages more or less awe-inspiring. It is clearly impossible, 
therefore, to speak of Mr. Atherstone’s production under the 
same style and title with such books as Clara de Vere, Faith and 
Flirtation, or the New Curate, and a host of other representa- 
tives of the novel proper. 

Whatever its most fitting designation may be, it seems se 
bable, from the subject and the mode of treatment adopted, that 
the Handwriting on the Wall is intended to be to an ordinary 
novel what an oratorio is to an opera—a something sufficiently 
worldly for the many whose scruples are not delicate, and yet 
not too much so for those who object to worldliness on principle. 
If this be the case, the attempt is, to some extent, a successful 
one. Whatever faults the book may have, it is certainly free 
from the sin of being light reading, and so far we can, as our 
grocer says of his three-and-sixpenny congou, strongly recom- 
mend it for family use; but of its claim to general popularity, 
we by no means think so highly. Mr. Atherstone seems to have 
fallen into a mistake similar to that which young artists so fte- 
quently make—the mistake which Clive Newcome, according to 

om ees made at the beginning of his career—that of 
fancying that'a great work is produced by ordering home a canvas 
five yards by seven, and filling it with figures eight feet high on 
an average. It may be that, in the present instance, distance, 
besides lending enchantment to the view, has acted in an unusual 
way upon the author's vision, increasing instead of diminishing 
the bulk of the objects he selected as studies. But, 
however it -_ 9 be accounted for, the fact is that every- 
thing in this Babylonian story is constructed on the co- 
scale. Michael, the hero, the relative of Samson above 
alluded to, though “not absolutely gigantic,” is a head and 
shoulders above the height of common men, besides being, like 
present Professor Harrison, one of the strongest men in the 
world. A staircase of a thousand steps leads to the hall of Bel- 
shazzar’s palace. His dining-room is a good bowshot in breadth— 
we forget how much more in height and length—and pe 
ficence of the fittings and decorations can only be me 
the shot of a very long bow. The language used throughout is 
ta corresponding loftiness. The sentiments to which utterance is 
en are, in Transatlantic phrase, of the tallest description. Even 

e virtues and vices of the historical characters introduced seem 

to have been subject to the same magnifying influence. Bel- 
, whom the world has been hitherto content to look upon 


* The i 
t om the Well, & Glory, By Hadwin Atherstone 


as a pagan sensualist, swells into a monster of such atrocity that 
Nero and Nana Sahib are humane and moral com with 
him; while Cyrus appears in a light so amiable that Mr Ather- 
stone with difficulty refrains from making a convert of him 
finally. On the whole, however, he thinks better of it, and, by 
way of apology to the reader, points out that, as the action of 
the story occupies barely three days, there was not time enough 
to admit of its being satisfactorily done. 

Mr. Atherstone has attempted, he tells us, to catch somewhat 
of the spirit of a style “tinged with the same rich hue which 
glows over the Hebrew Scriptures.” How far he has succeeded, 
will be seen from the following portrait of a lady in this style :— 

Beautiful she was, but pale as a lily. Her form, of middle height, and 
finely proportioned, seemed as but an instrument for Soul to play upon, 
From crown to foot, her body —_ like a harp in the wind, to vibrate 
with every breath of emotion. e the flash of light upon a mirror was the 
glance of her large blue eye, when the vivid thought or the sudden emotion 
arose within her ; like the bright quiver of the aspen-leaves was the tremble 
of her pale, exquisite lips, as she strove to shape it in arrow-swift words, 
All over was she language—hand, cheek, brow, foot ; the motion of her head, 
the movement of an arm, even of a finger, all gave vivid glim of the 
intense activity of thought, ep out vitality within. Like a cloud whose 
suka with the lightning that cannot leap forth, her whole face seemed, 
at ti eharged with the soul-fire that could not find vent in speech. 

This may be what Mr. Atherstone considers the warmth of 
Oriental imagery, but to us it seems much more like the height of 
English extravagance; and we cannot feel any surprise at a 
lady—that is to say, a “ being’’—endowed with so many distracting 
peculiarities, remaining single at the end of the story. Oyrus 
the Great, indeed, on one occasion exhibits a dispositon to flirt 
with her—of course in a correct and stately manner; but, as we 
hear nothing more of it, we may presume that he was too old a 
soldier to commit himself with one who was charged with soul- 
fire “and all over lan .” The latter striking e 
sion puzzled us a little until we discovered the source from which 
it was derived. The idea was clearly suggested by the walls of 
the ip neo Court at Sydenham, on which our readers have no 
doubt observed figures, not only of men and women, but also of 
dogs and monkeys, all over language in the arrow-headed charac- 
ter. It is therefore quite appropriate, and shows an attention to 
local colour highly creditable tothe author. Nor is this the only 
instance in which the Crystal Palace seems to have stood him in 
good stead. In several passages we perceive tokens of a close 
observance of Ninevite art; but unfortunately, while studying 
its details, he has adopted its form and dimensions so —— 
that it is just as hard to feel any human sympathy with h 
creations as to fraternize with the t statues of Rameses the 
Second in the North Transept. This, and the fact of Mr. Ather- 
stone’s being, with regard to his “ Story,” in much the same pre- 
dicament as Canning’s “ Needy Knife-grinder,” are the chief ob- 
stacles with which the Handwriting on the Wali will have to 
contend before it becomes a popular work. Story properly 
speaking, he has none to tell. Belshazzar's feast, and the entry 
of Cyrus into Babylon by the bed of the Euphrates, serve 
as a sort of frame-work in which he sets a number of 
incidents, and around which he groups a few characters, 
Foremost among the latter is Michael the Jew—a hero 


of a stamp that in these days would be represented 
by a union of Mr. N. T. Hicks and the late Rev. Robert 
Montgomer in one person. His betrothed, Naomi, and 
er sister, 


uth, are seized and conveyed to the palace by Bel- 
shazzar’s orders, reports of their beauty having reached that 
monarch’s ears. Upon this Michael and Araspes—a young man 
who is keeping company with Ruth (they have not as yet been 
betrothed, in consequence of the difference between their creeds) 
—go before the = and demand the release of the damsels. 
The request, we n hardly say, is not granted, and Michael, 
having performed some feats of strength in the royal presence, 
and treated with proper contempt the offer of a captaincy in the 
Guards, on condition of his assassinating Cyrus, goes over to the 
enemy’s camp. Belshazzar immediately sends into the city and 
arrests fifty of the most ble Jews there, whom he pro- 
es to hang unless Michael returns and gives himself up for 
Michael, being a hero, naturally complies, and is con- 
signed to a dungeon somewhere underneath the bed of the 
Euphrates, where he is secured with a suit of fetters of extra 
strength, which had been made to measure for an insane 
giant then deceased. In the meantime 4 silting inter- 
view between Belshazzar and Naomi takes place. e King 
behaves in that manner which Mr. T. P. Cooke has since de- 
nounced as unworthy the name of man, but is ultimately com- 
pelled to unhand the lady, who, retiring, access to the 
of her lover, and informs him that he need not wait, as his coun- 
trymen have been already treacherously executed. Lyre 
his indignation by a “ glance that seemed actual fire,” ichack 
with “a Titanic wrench, as when a wave-lifted ship is tearing 
up its anchor,” bursts his ree fod escapes once more to the 


camp of Oyrus, aided by a friendly Phry turnkey whose li 

he had saved on some pros We may that 
the hero, who seems to have a natural talent for saving people's 
lives, has a number of outstanding debts of gratitude owing to 


him, which now and then come in very conveniently. 
catastrophe may be easily imagined. While Belshazzar sits at his 
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through which he had made his escape the night before. In his 
giant grasp gleams a huge sword, the very identical one, in fact, 
which Samson employed against the Philistines. He terrifies the 
revellers, bisects a minion, and flings Belshazzar into a hole in 
the floor, through which the image of Baal had fallen an hour 
reviously. ‘The monarch, however, is too drunk to be injured 
y the fall, and, rescued by two of his retainers, endeavours to 
escape among the crowd that waits the coming of Cyrus. Here 
his personal animosity to Michael induces him to attempt the life 
of that hero, and, being thus betrayed, he is moralized upon by 
Cyrus, who, in a severe but gentlemanlike speech, orders him to 
be hanged. The latter then deiivers a lecture to the Babylonian 
lords on drinking, Jew-harassing, and the other excesses the 
had been in the habit of indulgs in, and recommends 
them to lead more respectable lives ive. He next attends 
a meeting of the Jews at the Hall of Ashtaroth, expresses his 
ee with the cause, moves that the Temple be rebuilt, and 
that a subscription be set on foot for that purpose, and concludes 
an animated address by introducing his young friend—nay, let 
him say rather, his brother, his aS me to the meeting. 
A vote of thanks having been proposed by an old man, whose 
name does not appear to have reached the reporter, and carried 
with acclamation, the proceedings terminated, Ladthenorirything 
winds up satisfactorily. Belshazzar is disposed of in the dungeon, 
the author having no further occasion for him. Araspes, per- 
ceiving that the third volume is drawing to a close and that no 
time is to be lost, becomes convinced of the errors of paganism, 
and as he is nephew to King Creesus, and in other respects an 
eligible parti, there remains no reason why Ruth should not have 
him. As to Michael and Naomi, nothing but the development 
of the story prevented them from being married long before ; 
and as that obstacle is now removed, Cyrus presents the young 
couple with a furnished house—indeed a palace—and invites him- 
self to the wedding, and from the glimpse we have of his style 
and character, we may rest assured that his speech, when re- 
turning thanks for the bridesmaids, was both neat and appro- 
riate. 
Mr. Atherstone, in his preface, deprecates the use of “even 
the very choicest phrase of purely modern dialogue and _nar- 
rative” in treating such a subject as that selected by him. From 
a respect for his wishes, therefore, and a consciousness of our 
own inability to deal with his book in the manner which he con- 
siders becoming, we have refrained from attempting anything 
more than a mere ground-plan of its contents—a map, so to 
speak, which neither gives the elevations of the language and 
sentiments, nor seeks to depict the rich luxuriance of the ima- 
gery. For all these we must refer our readers to the volumes 
themselves, in which also may be found some moral philosophy 
and metaphysics of an exalted description. Indeed, one of the 
finest things in the book is the passage where Belshazzar, after 
his fall, offers some remarks on personal identity, and comes to 
the conclusion that he is not himself, by a train of reasoning pre- 
cisely similar to that used by the little old woman in the nursery 
rhyme, when Pedlar Stout disturbed her notions on the same 
— by abstracting a portion of her under-clothing. We 
elieve it is usual, in reviewing a work like the one we have 
before us, to conclude by predicting that it will find a place in 
every library, beside some other work or works which it is sup- 
posed to rival, or at least resemble. In the present instance 
we must depart from that time-honoured custom, for we know of 
nothing in literature that can be properly compared with the 
Handwriting on the Wall. But we par | have no difficulty if 
it were possible to conceive a novel founded on an indifferent 
copy of one of Martin’s pictures, or a scriptural story written by 
a female Martin—the celebrated Betty of that ilk, for instance. 


LIFE OF CHANNING.*® 


ILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, the famous Unitarian 
minister at Boston, died in October, 1842. In due course 

of time, his napeaie Mr. William Channing, made him the sub- 
ject of one of those huge religious biographies which are so 
characteristic of the present day—giving to the world three thick 
volumes of his uncle's Lifeand Correspondence. The book before 
us is almost the only work that we have seen of a class which 
might advantageously be much increased. It is notso much an 
abridgment as a condensation of the earlier biography—giving us, 
in a small compass, quite as an account of Gheating’s life, 
actions, and opinions as any one is at all likely to wish to read, and 
concluding with a sufficient number of specimens of his writings 
to enable us to form a fair opinion of their character, without an 
unreasonable expenditure oF time or trouble. When we think 
of the enormous mass of bulky books about moderate-sized 
men with which many modern libraries are encumbered, we 
much wish that a larger number of ladies with time to 
om (for the authoress of the present work belongs to that 
class), would employ themselves in reducing them to dimensions 
proportionate to their real importance. Dr. Chalmers, for 
example, was undoubtedly a remarkable man, but is he entitled 
toa life as long as Russell's Modern Europe? Mr. Simeon’s 
career is a curious feature in the theological history of the last 
fifty years; but might not one know something about it ata 
smaller expense than that of turning over some eight or nine 


* Channing ; sa Vie et ses Giuvres, ayec une Proface M., Charles de 
1857. 


hundred closely printed octavo pages? Biographers should 
remember the precedent of Walton’s Lives, and should consider 
that the real way to extend the fame and increase the influence 
of their hero is to record his life in a shape which will attract a 
large number of readers, instead of making ’it the excuse for a 
huge compilation, which at best can only flatter the vanity of his 
immediate circle of adorers. 

The scheme of the Life of Channing is, we think, better than 
its execution. It is written in French by an English lady, and 
published in Paris. We cannot congratulate the authoress on the 
result. The style—probably because the language is foreign to the 
writer—is feeble, colourless, and full of those vague general terms 
which infest modern French books, and detract enormously from 
the weight and point of the language of Montaigne and Voltaire. 
We have often observed how yom our own tongue is tainted 
by what may be called newspaper English—fine words which 
have no particular meaning, and commit the writer to nothing. 
But the French are even further gone in this path than our- 
selves; and, indeed, most of the platitudes which beset modern 
English style are derived—like the word platitude itself, which so 
happily describes them—from French contempo writers. 

e life of Channing is devoid of any other interest than 
that which it derives from his opinions. He was born at 
Newport, in Rhode Island, in 1780, and he died at Bennington, in 
Vermont, on his return from a summer tour in 1842. In 1802, he 
became the minister of Federal-street Chapel at ‘Boston, and he 
continued to hold that office during the rest of his life, taking a pro- 
minent share in the various philanthropic and political discussions 
of the day, but for the most part leading a life not only uneventful 
in itself, but greatly peta and narrowed by weak health. We 
need not dwell at any length upon the details of the character 
which he displayed under these circumstances. To the French, 
accustomed as they are to an unmarried clergy, and habituated 
to look upon asceticism as the special mark of the Christian as 
— to the worldly character, such a man as Channing natu- 
rally presents a somewhat surprising phenomenon ; but in this 
country we are all fuiniliar with men who contrive, with more or 
less success, to unite in their own practice the virtues of the 
citizen with the graces of the saint. We think that in this 
Channing was singularly successful. He was one of the 
simplest, bravest, most kind-hearted, and most affectionate of 
human creatures. He was tenderly attached to all his relatives and 
friends; and he was not only tolerant, but aggressively tolerant, 
in favour of those from whom he differed most widely, when 
they were made the subjects of oppression. He spoke and wrote 
more than once, with the utmost force and warmth in favour of 
the Roman Catholics, when popular feeling ran strongly against 
them, and when they were menaced by mob violence; and on one 
occasion he headed a petition for the pardon of a man who had 
been sentenced to imprisonment for publishing a tract in favour 
of atheism—his wish being that no man should be subjected to 
legal punishment for the expression of any opinion, however 
extreme. 

It is a curious and very instructive circumstance that tolerance 
‘was the virtue which an American minister in the early part of 
the present century found it most necessary to preach and to 
practise. Channing’s whole life was one constant struggle 
against intolerance from his childhood to his grave. His family 
were Calvinists of the severest type, and the spiritual tyranny 
which he witnessed amongst his own connexions produced so 
deep an effect upon him, and so intense an aversion to 
Sectarianism, that to the end of his life he never —" 
identified himself with any Christian body whatever. In =| 
from eeu | of his expressions, he would seem almost to have gone 
the a of thinking that no connexion between individuals 
founded on a common creed or common discipline was necessary, 
even if it were desirable. Nor did his theory of tolerance exten 
only to theological subjects. He went so far as to denounce the 

eat associations for various purposes which are so common both 
in this country and in America, as being dangerous to individual 
liberty. We are so much accustomed to speak of persecution as 
a thing of the past, and to look upon our own liberty of s 
and thought as being established beyond the reach of all attempts 
against it, that it is well worth while to give serious attention 
to these facts. In America, no doubt, the comparative smallness 
of the societies into which the nation is divided, the faintness 
of the lines which divide different classes of society from each 
other, and, above all, the facilities which exist for expressi 
the popular will, and the absence of anything like an Establish 
Church, combine to produce a state of things far more favourable 
to intolerance than anything which exists amongst ourselves. 
But at the same time, we must remember that current of 
popular feeling sets in some quarters very strongly towards the 
assimilation of our own to the American system, as far at least 
as the widely different circumstances of the two countries will 
— ; and if there were nothing else to recommend it, 

hanning’s life would be valuable as suggesting that such 
changes would have a strong and direct tendency towards the 
establishment of a narrow, petty form of despotism, which lowers 
the general level of intellect and sentiment quite as effectually as 
the tyranny of a church or a government avowedly pledged to 
persecution. 

In estimating the justice of his biographer’s profound admira- 
tion for her hero, we must allow a deal for the sex of the 
one and the clerical character of the other. Though he was in 


every way a most exemplary, and in many ways a very able man, 
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there is something in Channing’s whole character, moral and 
intellectual, which leaves on mind the impression of a 
want both of comprehensiveness and of force. We cannot agree 
with his French critic, M. Renan, in feeling surprise and some- 
thing like disgust at finding the Christian type of character 
embodied in wn honnéte gentleman, and not in a medieval saint or 
hermit ; nor can we concur with him in thinking—for so he seems 
to us to think—that a man ought to embrace that view of religion, 
whatever itmay be, which may be expected to mould his cha- 
racter into the most dramatic form. But we do feel that if 
Channing had lived in London instead of Boston, he would have 
been rated far less highly than he was ; and we also feel that his 
whole view of life was in many ways open to exception. It does 
not fall within our province to discuss his theology, or its bearing 
on his character and life; but we may observe that the extrava- 
gant length to which he carried his aversion to the sectarian 
spirit, of the evils of which he no doubt saw plenty of illustra- 
tions, reduced him almost to the level of a mere isolated lecturer 
and philanthropist. To preach universal benevolence, pity, and 
forgiveness on Sundays, and to advocate liberty of conscience, 
the abolition of slavery, and the prosecution of charitable under- 
takings on weekdays, were pursuits which doubtless afforded an 
opportunity for the exercise not only of much wisdom and good- 
ness, but also, at times, of very considerable energy, and even 
courage. But they are by no means the highest pursuits of 
which men are capable. A spectator remonstrating and specu- 
lating on the affairs of the world, with no occupation which pro- 
duces any very definite or ascertainable result, is cut off from one 
of the greatest sources of knowledge of and sympathy with human 
nature. It is an immense advantage to any man to form part of 
an organized system, and to have duties to discharge which are not 
entirely selected by himself. The knowledge which he thus 
obtains of his own relations to life, and the participation in opera- 
tions in which he plays asubordinate, and perhaps not very agree- 
able part, give invaluable lessons about the constitution and con- 
ditions of society. ‘There is too much in Channing of the 
orator about life and its duties, end too little of the real 


’ member of society, to suit our taste. It is impossible not 


to feel that he would have learned many things which 
it was most desirable for him to know, about himself and 
about his neighbours, if he had had a London parish with an 
unsympathetic vestry, and a few Radical opponents to taunt him 
with being a bloated priest, living on the vitals of the people. 
It is good for a man, especially for a sensitive man, to be placed 
occasionally in vulgar and invidious positions. Channing had 
plenty of troubles and plenty of unpopularity, but it was all of 
the dignified and exciting kind. It is certain that he would 
have been all the better for being brought more sharply into 
contact with the vulgarities of life. Channing’s circumstances 
left strong traces on the general character of his views of man- 
kind. He was an enthusiastic optimist, and seems to have suc- 
ceeded admirably in divesting his creed of almost any reference to 
the gloomy side of human affairs. Notwithstanding much suf- 
fering of many kinds, he was to the very last one of the happiest 
ofmen. Shortly before his death, on being asked what was the 
happiest part of life, he replied, “ sixty,” giving his own age; and 
his general theory of Chsistianity and of human nature was 
eq cheerful. Amiable as it is, there is something irritating 
in such a disposition. To the great mass of mankind there is 
so much that is sad and terrible in life that it looks like an im- 
pertinence to pass it over, and a man who sees everything 
through rose-coloured glass must be content to hear his neigh- 
bours find fault with his spectacles. 


FRENCH NOVELS.* 


T° judge from the sameness of type observable in the countless 
tales with which the adultery school of French novelists feed 
the avidity of their fashionable readers, it must be a very easy 
thing to write a French work of fiction. They all seem to be pre- 
pared after a single recipe. Take one unfaithful wife (if possible, 
two), a gallant lover with a taste for suicide, and an angelic young 
lady, who, out of pure love either for her parents or her futur, 
comes forward to impute the unchastity to herself. Compound 
them together, with plenty of sentiment, sweeten up with a little 
French religion, and the preparation is complete. In M. About’s 
Germaine, which we noticed a short time ago, the angelic young 
lady, by a process of law peculiar to French jurisprudence, sells 
her good name, and falsely swears herself impure, in order to 
ide money for a scamp of a father. M. About is not singular 
in his view of the duties of daughters, and of the use to which 
young ladies ought to put their reputations. An immoral self- 
ifice, of some sort or other, is the motif of all the compositions 
of the school to which the author of To//a has—we trust only 
temporarily—condescended to attach himself. Every member of 
that school sits down to excogitate some new and more exquisite 
species of immolation, to which his heroes and heroines are made 
to subject themselves, in obedience to some provision of that 
abnormal code of morality which guides the demi-monde of Paris 
—some fraud or falsehood, whose only peculiarity is that it 
utterly ruins the person who commits it. The créme de la créme 
of heroism is the greatest conceivable self-sacrifice in the teeth of 
the plainest duties. 
* La Famille Lambert. Par Léon Gozlan. Leipzic. 1857. 
Dettes de Cour, Par Auguste Magnet. Paris. 1857. 


The Famille Lambert, by M. Gozlan, would be a tale of con- 
siderable power, but for his scrupulous adherence to this mono- 
tonous pattern. There is force and humour in the opening, for 
instance :— 

Thanks to chance, that providence of travellers, I found myself some years 
ago in one of the fertile provinces of Holland, in the midst of a plain traversed 
by an inextricable network of canals dug through the turf; and I ran first 
towards the wind, and then towards the sun, and then towards the shade, 
breathing in alike through lungs and eyes, freshness, and peace, and solitude 
with the greediness of the sick man who is ordered to drink the waters, and 
drinks them for his life. Iam one of those mental invalids to whom the waters 
of solitude are, from time to time, a necessity. Still, I think that on that 
day I had had too much of them. People who wish to apply to a life of 
activity, which is, in truth, the only real life, the political axiom of the great 
revolutionist—* You never go so far as when you know not where you go”— 
should travel in Holland, specially where I was then—between Haarlem and 
Rotterdam. They will go an enormous distance, the more so that they will 
think they have never started; each village is exactly like the one you have 
just seen and the one you are going to see; every canal is the image of the 
one you have just left and the one on which you are going to embark ; each 
sluice rises on one side and slopes on the other, like the sluice on your right 
and the sluice on your left; every Dutch child standing on the cottage floor 
is as red-haired, snub-nosed, blue-eyed, has the same demeanour, at once staid 
and frolicsome, as the child you saw two leagues back, or the child you will 
see two | hence; the same father, pipe in mouth, is at every door; the 
same mother, with a child in arms, is at every window. Such an implacable 
uniformity would tire you at last, if you had not the resource of sitting down 
and shutting your eyes to recover yourself. I must have suffered from some 
such intellectual indisposition during my walks, for, on opening my eyes at 
the place where I had sat down, I saw at my feet no longer a canal, but a vast 
basin, or rather a sort of little sea enc in a square of turf, which — 
on the other side gently away into the horizon—an horizon scarcely marked 
by the black arms of some gigantic windmills. ... . I never saw anything 
to compare to the freshness, the calmness, the modesty, if I may say so, of that 
lake of water in the middle of a lake of grass. Unhappily, that lake is sure 
to have some Dutch name which it is impossible to write down. Let us weep 
for the miseries of a people doomed to perish for want of any language that 
can be called a language. When one thinks that nobody with a name of more 
than three syllables can well go down to posterity—that no memory is generous 
enough to retain a word that is almost all consonants—and that therefore no 
Polish name, however glorious, will be known in Europe five centuries hence 
—is it not sad to see a land like Holland, rich and fair, and whose smallest 
spots are so poetical, fitted with names which one dreads more to meet on 
one’s _— than brigands on the road of Italy—Italy, whose names are so 

ful? To be murdered on the road of Montefiore, for instance, is hardly 
lying. Is it not so? 


But after this spirited beginning, the story runs on in the old 
style, with “as implacable an uniformity” as that which the 
author denounces in the canals and the children of Holland. There 
is a father with a grown-up daughter, a partner in trade who is a 
for hand, and being a lady has 

oly horror o wing old, and, by way o' tuating her yout 
carries on a affair with a Count.’ The id 
duced as being on the point of starting on a journey, in order to 
take possession of the Count’s estates, which the latter has 
gambled away; and the interest of the dialogue is made to turn 
on the wife’s agony at hearing her husband detail the circum- 
stances of her lover’s ruin. At last he goes away, and she 
hastens to an assignation with the Count. But instead of the 
Count, there appears a letter of excuse ; and while she is readin 
it, her husband suddenly comes back, and finds it in her hand. 
In his fury, he draws out a pistol to shoot her on the spot; but 
just as he is on the point of doing so, his daughter rushes between 
them, and by way of saving her mother, asserts the criminal 
intrigue to & her own. Of course the result is, that the 
daughter’s intended marriage is broken off, and she is ready 
to break her heart. At last the mother, unable to bear her 
daughter's agony, makes up her mind to confess—the Famille 


Lambert have a good round—and the husband is recon- 
ciled to his wife in the following truly natural style :— 

And turning to his wife : 

“On your knees, madam, on your knees, at your daughter’s feet !” 

‘Ask potion fe and all others iike 

on for ilty ii 

Madame hid her face, as from this last 
insult, the fiercest of all... .. Kneeling, as if about to receive the fatal 
stroke, she said, “ My child, mother of you—” 

The humiliation was s ly interrupted by Gerard, who, carried away 


by his feelings, cried out, “Lambert! sambert! you are but the god of 
ven; ce: 

But Adele had already prevented her mother from kneeling, by catching 
ah alle idea, “but I am the that 

” said she, followi i am 
tears and with kisses. Mother, look! he is 
weeping.” She pointed to her father. 

Lifting up her eyes, and turning them to her h Madame Lambert 
said softly, “It is that he has !” She stretched out her hand to 
Lambert. Adele took her father’s, and clasping the two hands together, 
imprinted on them a long kiss. 

In M. Magnet’s Dettes de Caur, there is a still more thrilling 
succession of sacrifices, and a still more original code of morality. 
The characters of angel and adulteress are scrupulously preserved 
according to regulation; but they are fused in a single person. 
A Russian princess falls in love with a Parisian young gentle- 
man. In the heyday of the intrigue, the Russian war breaks out, 
and she is compelled to retire from France, and to join her 
husband in Russia. The Parisian young came with a 
weakness for which the author almost apologizes, forgets his 
guilty flame, and falls in love with an unexceptionable young 
heiress; but, just as he is on the point of marrying her, a 
letter reaches him from the Princess, pee pe 4 him that their 
correspondence has fallen into the hands of a hostile Pole, who 
intends to show it to her husband. He loses not a moment—it 
is a Dette de Ceur—in leaving his fiancée and dashing off to the 
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Russian frontier, to grapple with the treacherous Pole. He 
succeeds in finding him, and of course in running him through the 
body ; but he also finds, to his great surprise, the Princess herself, 
who tells him that her husband has died of grief at the discove 
of her infidelities, and that she has decamped with some of his 
jewels. New sacrifices await the unhappy Parisian. True, he 

as quite ceased to love the estimable Princess, and is dying to 
return to his intended bride; but French society, though it may 
treat the marriage tie with something of laxity, guards with hol 
doslousy She indissoluble bond of adultery. With a stern self- 
denial he proceeds to jilt the woman to whom he is really 
attached, and to marry one for whom he has no affeciion, and 
who has committed as many crimes as a decent woman can 
well cram into a open of years, Fortunately, the laws of the 
demi-monde are double-edged, and relieve him from the dilemma 
into which they have plunged him. The widow finds out that he 
does not love her, by the very characteristic expedient of stealing 
his letters, and, in a similar spirit of self-sacrifice, cuts the knot 
by drowning herself, with many touching and romantic incidents, 
in the Lake of Como. 

Of course we are far from the prudery of saying that a species 
of guilt from which so large a portion of this yorld’s misery has 
ever flowed ought to be entirely banished from the canvas of fic- 
tion. A picture of life with so huge a section of its shadows left out, 
would be amere delusion, You can no more ignore incontinence 
than you can ignore murder. But the most dainty dish may pall 
upon the palate—the raciest story may be worn threadbare at 
last. It is possible to be tired even of adultery; and these 
authors give us nothing else. It is the one theme on which their 
imagination warms and their pen Pr eloquent. The most 
stirring adventures become tame under their hands, unless the 
are lit up with the mellowed tints of a conjugal infidelity. If 
some monk of the Grande Chartreuse, suddenly emerged from his 
living tomb, were to take up, for information’s sake, the Biblio- 
theque Choisie or the Collection Hetzel, as professing to depict the 
manners of the age, he would infer that life was a very dull, 
cold, and spiritless affair—that its incidents, as a rule, furnished 
little of interest, and nothing of pathos or of passion—but that 
there was one thing which would at once convert the arid desert 
into a flower-land of romance, namely, that a woman should 
break her marriage vow. Now, on the immoral tendency of con- 
stantly associating all that is vicious with all that is touching, it 
is scarcely necessary to enlarge—the text is somewhat stale, 
and has been too much besmeared with unction to be savoury. 
Nor, indeed, have we any right to object to this strange galle 
of portraits, if the odie are a fair representation of F we 
society. We can only wish their authors success in the salutary 
though unattractive task of disclosing to Europe the cesspool 
of filth which lies in their midst. But if it be not so—if con- 
jugal infidelity is not really the informing spirit of French society 
—they commit as great an offence against art as they do 
against morality. ey deserve to be ranked on no higher love 
than the artist who could paint nothing but a red lion, and 
whether he painted a king’s head or a crown and tre, it came 
yery much to a red lion after all. It is the fashion to speak of 
French novels of this school as very clever, but very wicked— 
perhaps the most jeasianting assemblage of qualities to the 
youthful mind that can possibly be conceived. But this monotony 
of plot, which never travels, as the lawyers say, out of the mischief 
of the seventh commandment, certainly seems to us to 
a very slender ingenuity. It may in part, perhaps, arise from 
causes with which the authors are not fairly chargeable. Some- 
thing of it may be due to the national mania for startling effects 
and dramatic situations, which ean hardly be furnished by the 
real lives of sober people, who do not make love to each other’s 
wives—something to the gregarious life of Frenchmen, who pass 
their time mostly in large assemblages and places of general 
resort, and know little of the inner life of the domestic circle, 
where alone there is sone for the study of delicate shadings of 
character. But, after allowances made, there is still a large 
residue which can only be attributed to the barren invention of 
the authors, or the imperious pruriency of their readers. 


NORTHERN TRAVEL.* 

RAVEL for its own sake, the longing for change of scene, the 
love of adventure, and admiration of the beauties of nature and 
art, are not sufficient to induce the tourist to freeze in the icy 
regions of the Pole, or parch beneath the fiery Southern sun. The 
at incentive to modern travel is, it seems, the desire to manu- 
acture a book which shall tell the world how the author scrambled 
about the world to unheard-of places where no one ever went 
before, or, if he did, would care to go again—how he endured 
perils by land and water that would make our hair stand on end 
if we only believed them. Mr. Bayard Taylor has an itching for 
locomotion, and, like many of his countrymen, he has seen more 
countries than there are days in the year; and, having seen both 
hemispheres, he must now be longing for another to explore. 
India, China, Japan, Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, Central Africa, 
and Spain had failed to slake his thirst for travel; and so last 
year he went forth to see the gloom and grandeur of the North, 

and experience the delights of Polar storm and snow. 
Mr. Taylor and another American embarked at Liibeck, 
for Stockholm, in December, and they remained a few days 


* Northern Travel: Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, 
and Norway. By Bayard Teylor. v 


in the Swedish exgil, in order to make tions for their 
journey northward. They travelled by skjuts, or post, taking 

orses at each station by férbud tickets. Norland this plan 
was abandoned—s/eds were purchased, and they started h 
on the ice. The nearer they approached the Arctic Circle, the 
greater was the increase of pleasure to the travellers, whose pri- 
mary object was to test their powers of endurance. “ There 
was nothing but long drifts and waves of spotless snow—some 
dim, dark, spectral fir trees on either hand, and beyond that a 
wild chaos of storm.” The snow beat into their eyes and teeth; 
and we are told it was impossible to see, as their eyelashes were 
loaded with snow, which immediately turned to ice and froze 
the lids together, unless they kept them in constant motion. “ We 
kept warm, although there was a crust of ice a quarter of an inch 
thick on our cheeks, and the ice in our beards prevented us from 
opening our mouths. Our eyelashes were weighed downwith heavy 
fringes of frozen snow ; there were icicles an inch long hanging 
to the eaves of our moustaches; and the handkerchiefs whic 
wrapped our faces were frozen fast to the flesh.” Let us admire 
a man who could calmly remark that all this was terribly sublime 
and desolate, and that he enjoyed it anecingy- So they pro- 
ceeded by Tornea into Lapland and Finland, where they prided 
themselves on travelling seventeen hours with the thermometer 
at 44° below zero, having “laid in” a “little fuel” to keep up 
animal heat, and yet contriving to escape freezing. They see a 
winter's day without a sun, as afterwards a summer night with- 
out any darkness—hear Massaniello and Yankee le played 
on the piano by a lady in the heart of Lapland—and get dis- 

sted with the filth of the Lapps, whom they stigmatize as 
rightfully pious and commonplace. A journey across Lapland 
disgusts Mtr. Taylor with pulks and reindeers. The latter were 
on several occasions so fractious as to tempt him to commit “ cer- 
vicide,” though he confesses he could not but respect the pro- 
voking animals who can travel sixty miles in one day through 
deep untrod snow. 

We are often told that we never appreciate a good thing until 
we have lost it. We suppose that, when we find it again, we value 
it fully ; so when the travellers returned far enough southward to 
enjoy a temperature above the freezing point, it 1s described as 
“a second birth into a living world.” In two months they per- 
formed a journey of 2200 miles, 250 of which were by reindeer, 
and nearly 500 inside the Arctic Circle. Mr. Bayard Taylor 
says he can now better realize the terrible sufferings and heroic 
endurance of his friend Dr. Kane and his men, when exposed to 
a storm in a temperature of 47 below zero, “when the same 
degree of cold, with a very light wind, turned my own blood to 
ice.” He gives a scale of the different physical effects of cold, 
calculated for the latitude of 65° to 70° North—from 15° above 
zero, “unpleasantly warm,” to 50° Lelow, “a struggle for life.” 
That 30° above zero should come u a traveller “like the 
warmth of June,” gives a more significant idea of the effect of 
temperature on the system than any cy.vmeration of so many 
degrees of heat or cold. For a month they never saw daylight 
—so they learned to glory in the “ true, white, full golden day.” 
We are told that “nothing in Italy, nothing in the tropics, 
equals the magnificence of the Polar skies.” Our Americans 
appreciated the marvels of colour which nature lavishes in 
splendid prodigality, unnoticed by the few inhabitants of the 
Arctic Circle as they wander over, or grovel in, the eternal snow. 
Tennyson has said :— 

That bright, and fieree, and fickie is the South, 
And dark, and true, and tender is the North. 

Mr. Taylor’s remarks on the Finns and Lapps appear justified 
by his observation whilst amongst them. He says—‘* I was at 
first a little surprised to find the natives of the North so slow, 
indolent, and improvident. We have an idea that a cold climate 
is bracing and stimulating—ergo, the further north you go, the 
more active and energetic Pin will find the people. But the 
touch of ice is like that of fire. The tropics , the Pole 
benumbs, and the practical result is the same in both cases.” 
Stockholm, Gottenburg, and Copenhagen were visited in turn. 
Mr. Taylor resided some time in the former city, and admired 
its picturesque beauty, on which, however, he does not so much 
dwell as on the manners and morals of its inhabitants. ‘‘ The 
Swedes are neither licentious nor extravagantly over-mannered ; 
the Stockholmers are both.” Voltaire called them the “ French- 
men of the North ;” and one of them said to Mr. Taylor, “ We 
are a race of apes” —which seems in some degree justified by their 
meaningless and absurd affectations. He was also sorry to 
observe a spirit of detraction in respect to everything Swedish— 
the reverse of the national vanity of the Norwegians. Their 
morals seem in as great need of reform as their manners, 
when a man who knows all the capitals of Europe remarks— 
“One does not wonder when he is told of yo men who have 
passed safely through the ordeals of Berlin and Paris, and have 
come at last to Stockholm to be ruined.” From Stockholm, the 
travellers went to Gottenburg and Cope en, at which latter 
place they spent three days; but we are told little about what 
they saw. Mr. Bayard Taylor was obliged to visit England and 
Germany before returning to spend the summer in Norway. 
His aceount of that country might be more interesting if t 
subject were less trite; but of late we have had such an 
abundance of books on northern travel, that Norway threatens 
to become as familiar as the East. Like all who have visited it, 
Mr. Taylor bears witness to the grandeur and silent sternness 
of Norwegian scenery. He says—‘ I have seen as desolate tracts 
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of wilderness in the South, made beautiful by the lovely hues 
which they took from the air; but Nature has no such tender 
fancies in the North. She is a realist of the most unpitying 
stamp, and gives atmospheric influences whicli make that 
which is dark and bleak, still darker and bleaker.” After 
seeing the interior of Norway, Mr. Taylor made a vo from 
Drontheim to the Lofoden and North Cape. e was 
amply repaid by the bold and picturesque coast scenery of the 
Vikings’ home ; yet he says he was further north than he ever 
was before, or would ever wish to be again. It must have 

tified the Americans to find their literature well known in 

e northern cities, and their habits, laws, and national insti- 
tutions, subjects of interest to the more intelligent peasants. It 
is rather amusing to read his warm denunciation of those who 

ist in calling the Americans “a thoroughly material people,” 
which offensive epithet he terms the cant and slang of Conti- 
nental society. No one, by the way, can read a page of Northern 
Travel without being aware of its author's nationality. 

In his preface Mr. Taylor assures us that his object in travel 
“is neither scientific, statistical, nor politico-economical; but 
simply artistic, pictorial—if possible, panoramic.” Therefore, 
simply as an artist we must judge the writer of Summer and 
Winter Pictures in Sweden, Lapland, and Norway. We cannot 

tulate him on the success of his modest scheme. Ordinary 
descriptions of scenery pass through, but leave no trace upon, 
the brain; and there is nothing more wearisome than reading of 
scenes which others have enjoyed, and which they cannot repro- 
duce. Mr. Taylor is as te as the Lapp he reprobates ; ont we 
may offend him by adding that, though with him we object to 
ult -conventionalism,” we must say he has allowed himself 
“a little Flemish fidelity to nature.” 

The happy selection of imagery—the marvellous wealth of 
words which flash new beauty on the delighted mind and form 
melody to the ear—is a power only granted to the few. Mr. 
Taylor would be poetical and pictorial if he knew how. Unfor- 
tunately, his similes savour of the boudoir, which they bring 


_more to mind than the objects they are intended to illustrate. 


We have “ crape-like moss,” “low mounds covered with drooping 
birches, whichshone against the soft, mellow spleadour like sprays 
of silver embroidered on rose-coloured satin.” Again, we have 
streams “ brightening the gloom of the fir-woods which clothed 
the mountain sides like silver braiding upon a funeral garment ;” 
and a cataract is described as “a gush of braided silver burst out 
of the dark woods, covered with gleaming ae. These are 
selections from Mr. Bayard Taylor’s ‘“ photographs,” done by a 
hand which he hopes has acquired a little steadiness from long 
practice. His portraits of individuals have not the feminine 
originality of his scene painting. He tells us of a young 
Swede, from whose depressing influence he contrived to free 
himself —“‘ He may have been the best fellow in the world, 
so far as his heart was concerned, but was too weak in the 
knees to be an agreeable associate. There was no more 
stiffness of fibre in him than in a wet towel; and I would as 
soon wear a damp shirt as live in the same room with such 
aman.” What a climax of virtuous indignation! The writer 
complacently adds — “After all, it is not strange that one 
prefers nerve and energy, even when they are dashed with 
a flavour of vice, to the negative virtues of a character too 
weak and insipid to be tempted.” The general conclusions made 
by Mr. Taylor on what he saw seem to be unexaggerated 
and fair enough, though they should be conten received, 
like all a made in passing hastily through a foreign 
country. e is a good linguist, and possesses the energy 
and endurance and the love of sight-seeing so universal amongst 
his countrymen. Let him, then, travel and enjoy himself, by all 
means, but not think it absolutely necessary to make a book out 
of what he sees. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND. DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 

tands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, he, in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, sine 
, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Patronized by Her 
ee and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Mr. HOWARD’S PATENT WHITE 
CCEDANEUM, for filling deeayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is used in a 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, and in a short time becomes as hard as the 
enamel, lasting for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary and arresting all 
further decay. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 2s. 6d. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest; for Incipient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they are iling. Being free from every hurtful 
ient, the be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child, 
an Sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., by Tuomas Kzartine, 79, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 

out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, 
nchitis, coughs, colds, &c. The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a danghter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 


and succeeded in realizi 
He has since administe: 


of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and R 
Wishing to do as much i ‘afflicted me: 
beings as request it, this 
Successfull 


as possible, he will send to such of his 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

SPE: Sam Viatert, Lucuest, 

and Their representations having been received with enthu- 

LA TRAVIATA will be. repeated on Tuesday nest, January Iath, Wednesday 

w on nex! 1 

and Thursday 14th. No Free List. ——— 

Prices :—Pit Stalls, 128. 6d. ; Boxes (to four persons), Pit, and One Pair, £2 2s.; 

Grand Ties, £3 Ton Pais, Boxes, 10s.; Gallery 
Stalls, 3s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s.; Pit, 3s. 6d. 

THEATR E— 


ER MAJEST Y’S 
Her MAJESTY the gous has ae her intention of Honour- 
er 
PRINCESS ROYAL with tiie Royal Highness ihe Prince FREDERICK WILLIAM 


of PRUSSIA. 

The general its are under the direction of Mr. M: 

Metropolitan Theatres :— 


The Programme will comprise the following 

On Tuesday, January 19th, MACBETH. Produced under the direction of Mr. 
Macbeth, Mr. Lady Macbeth, Miss Favcrt. With 
Incidental Music, under the direction of Mr, Benspict.—And Mr. Oxenford’s Farce 
of TWICE KILLED, in which Mr, and Mrs. Kexxsy will perform. 

Thursday, January 2Ist, Balfe’s New Opera, THE ROSE OF CASTILLE, by Miss 
Pywer, Mr. Haraison, Mr. Weiss, and the Operatic the Lyceum ; 
Conductor, Mr. A. MgeLton.—With a COMIC AFTERPIEC 

Saturday, January 23rd, An ITALIAN OPERA, by Madlle. Prccotomt1, Signor 
and the Principal Artistes of Her Majest; Theatre.—And a FESTIVAL 
a composed by Mr. Howarp Giovsr.—With a BALLET DIVERTISSE- 


Fourth Performance, An ENGLISH COMEDY, by Mr. Bucxstonx’s Com; of 
the Haymarket ‘Theatre—And an AFTERPIECE, in which Mr. Waiaut and 
of the Adelphi Company will pe 

Admission to the pit (for which a limited number of tickets will be issued), 10s, 6d. ; 
Gallery Stalls (reserved and numbered), 6s. ; , 3s. 

Applications for boxes, orchestra stalls, and tickets to be made at the Box-office of 
the re, and at Mr. Mircngxu’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


OYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE — 

Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Tuesday 

and Th HAMLET. Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS; and the Panto- 
ime every Evening. 


Thursday, and Saturday Afternoons at at the Box 
Office, Egyptian Hall, daily, between Eleven and Four, without any extra charge. 


LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Patrons—The Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK, 
Trustees—The Lord Bishops of LONDON and WINCHESTER, the Dean of 

WESTMINSTER, and the Archdeacon of MAIDSTONE, 

The amount now assured upon Life exceeds £2,700,000. The Annual Income of the 
Society exceeds £100,000; and the Capital invested in the names of the Trustees is 
about £800,000. The increase of Capital during the last year was £68,336 3s. 

Clergymen of the Church of England, and the wives of clergymen, and the relations of 
clergymen and of the wives of clerg , all of whom are qualified to make assurances 
upon life in this ty, are hereby informed, that by a recent 7s 
Society, Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of reduced nnual Pre- 
miums subject to special conditions. 

A Prospectus, forth the table of reduced rates, and the special conditions 
referred to, may be had by application at the Office. 

JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 
to the west door of Westminster 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 
HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. InstrtvTED 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
pag Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND 
I th of 

The Amount paid to the Representatives 


Hundred of which One Hundred and Twenty Thousand 
consisted of Bonus Additions. 


1859. 
Head Office :—26, ST. ANDREW SQU. EDINBURGH. 
ROB CHRISTIE, 
WILLIAM FINLAY, 
London Oilice :—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, 


Agent, 
Western London Office:-—64, JAMES’S STREET, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


L OBE INS URANC 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
EstaBiisuEp 1803. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, ALL PAID-UP AND INVESTED, 


FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq.— Chairman, 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman, 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 


Henry Alexander, Esq. Nathaniel Montefiore, 
William Chap Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. ed 
Boyce Combe, illiam Phillimore, Esq. 
Thomas M, Coombs, Esq. W. H. C, Plow Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. rt Saunders, 

Jas. W. Freshfield, Esq., F.R.S, Sir Walter Stirling, 

John B. Friend, Esq. William Tite, Fea. M.P., F 
R. W. Gaussen, Esq. Thomas M. A 
Robert Hawthorn, . R. Westmacott, a 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Robert Locke, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 


FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
A BONUS DIVISION will be made at 31st December, 1858, of Profits on the Life 


WILLIAM NEWMABCH, Secretary. 
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NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; Established 
1834; empowered by Special Act of Parliament; 1, King William-street, 
London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged 
in Military and Naval Services. 
SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.L.S., Chairman. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The principle by the Universal Life Assurance Society of an annual valua- 
tion of assets and liabilities, and a division of three-fourths of the profits among the 
assured, is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those parties who may wish 
to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future premiums, 

This Office does not charge any addition to the ordinary Indian rates, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of India. MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary, 

Active Country Agents wanted. A liberal Commission allowed. 


VHE RECTOR of a Country Parish, who is Educating ‘Three 

little boys with his own son under a Tutor, has a Vacancy for one who has never 

left home. Terms, 130 Guineas, bed-rooms, H.H.Y., Mr. Lock, 52,,Upper 
North-place, Gray’s Inn-road, London. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Clergyman, residing in London, offers 
assistance in the higher Classics, and in Composition, to a Pupil desirous of 
gaining honours in the University. Pupils of the Advertiser have gained Scholarships 
at Balliol and many other Colleges in Oxford, and First Class Degrees.—Address, R.N., 
Messrs. Parker, 445, West Strand. 


RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX.—The Rev. G. C. IRVING, 
J. M.A,, St. John’s College, Cambridge (Eighth Wrangler, 1850), Assistant Curate 
of Newick, receives into his House a few PUPILS preparing for either of the Univer- 
sities, or for any of the Public Examinations, and will have Vacancies after Christmas. 
Newick is situated in a healthy part of Sussex, within a few miles of the Hayward’s 
Heath and Lewes Stations of the = Railway. Mr. Irvine was for five years 
Resident Mathematical Professor at Trinity College, Toronto, and will forward testi- 
monials and references. Terms, 150 Guineas per Annum. Address, Newick, Uckfield. 


MSs THOMAS, 9, DEVONSHIRE STREET, PORTLAND 
PLACE, LONDON, continues to receive Pupils attending Queen’s College, 
Harley-street, as well as Young Ladies desiring to take Private Lessons from London 
Professors. 
MISS THOMAS will be assisted in the superintendence of the Studies of the Pupils 
by Miss Davison, who will also be glad to undertake some private Morning Instruc- 
tion in German, French, Music, and the usual English education. 


MNHE HEAD MASTER of an Endowed Grammar School, near 

London, wishing to increase the number of Pupils in tha higher classes of the 
School, is willing to receive, as Boarders, three or four gentlemanly boys, from Fifteen 
to Eighteen years of age, on greatly reduced terms, provided they are tolerably forward 
in Classies or Mathematics. Graduates in honours of Oxford and Cambridge are 
Masters in the School. Address, Rev. V. B., care of Mr. Darutne, Clerical Library, 
81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- fields, 


COLLEGE.—'‘this College meets again on 
e 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6th. Instructionis given by competent Masters and 
achers, under the direction of the Head Master, in Classics and Mathematics, 
History, French, German, and all the Branches of a Modern Education, with a view to 
the Competitive Examinations for Military and Civil re as well as for 
Admission to the Universities. Boarders are received by the Rev. E. St. Jonn Parry, 
M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, Head Master, who personally superintends their 
discipline and comfort, 
Information respecting Fees and Terms of Admission may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the Head Master. 
Leamington, Ist January, 1858. 
ECTURES TO WORKING MEN.—tThe following courses of 
EVENING LECTURES will be delivered at the MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET, during the present session :— 
1, “On Natural Philosophy.” By G. Stoxss, M.A., F.R.S. 
. “On the First Principles of Chemistry.” By A. W. Hormann, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
. “On Metals.” By Jomn Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
. “On Mining.” Warrneton W, Suyru, M.A. 
The first course of Six Lectures on Electricity and Magnetism will be commenced at 
Eight o’Clock’on Monday, January 18th. Tickets may be obtained, by Working Men 
only, on and after Monday, the 11th inst., from Ten to Four o’Clock, upon payment of 
a Registration Fee of Sixpence. Kach applicant is requested to bring his Name, 
Address, and Occupation, written on a piece of paper, for which the Ticket will be 
exchanged, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, SUFFOLK STREET, 
PALL MALL EAST, including the Collection of Building Manufacture and 
Inventions, and also the Exhibition of the Photographic Association, open from Nine 
till Dusk, admission One Shilling; or at all times and to all the Lectures, by Season 
Tickets, Half-a-Crown each, First Lecture, Tuesday, January 12th, at aaa o’Clock, 
by Professor Donatpson, On the Origin and Progress of Expression in the Monuments 

of Architecture, JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 2 Hon. 8: 

JAMES EDMESTON, Jun. 


CO 


THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER AND TIMES, 


PUBLISHED DAILY. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS, 


resent! the following s tics, showing large progressively increasing 
cireulation or their Journal during the past year :— 

CIRCULATION OF THE “EXAMINER AND TIMES,” 

1857. Total number issued. Daily average. 
” 


1,616,811 20,728 
30th September . 1,900,390 


Bist December 1,953,322 25,043 


Total number issued in 1957.............+. 6,940,122 

Total increase in 1857 above 1856 ...... 1,277,139 
Taking the concluding Quarters of 1856 and 1857, the figures have been :— 


Total number issued, Daily average. 
Quarter ending 31st Dec., 1857............ 1,953,322 ..... 
1856............ 1,360,298 


Showing an increase in the Quarter just ended above the corresponding Quarter of 
1856, of 7,603 per day. 
“T have examined the books of the ‘Manchester Examiner and Times,’ and find 
that the number of copies issued in each quarter, in the year 1857, is as above stated. 
(Signed) “ CHAS. DUFFIELD, Public Accountant, 
“90, King-strect, Manchester, 1st January, 1853.” 


It will be seen from the above authenticated statement that the circulation of the 
“Examiner and Times” has steadily increased during each successive Quarter, till it 
has reached an average of upwards of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES PER 
ae being an increase of 7,603 per day above the circulation of the last Quarter 
of 1856. 

The Proprietors believe they are considerably within the mark in saying that the 
circulation of the “ Examiner and Times” is much larger than the total circulation of 
all the other Manchester papers, oy and weekly, taken together. 

No advertisement can be thoroughly brought before the public of the Manufacturing 
Districts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, &c., unless inserted in the “ Examiner 
and Times.” Quotations for a single advertisement, or for a serics of insertions, 
forwarded on application. 


Now ready, Postage free, 
LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS with- 
drawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced 
prices for Cash, 
Epwarp New Oxford-street, London, and Cross-strect, Manchester, 


N EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—Many Copies of Atkinson’s 
Siberia; Tom Brown’s School Days; Livingstone’s Travels in Africa; A 

Woman’s Thoughts about Women; Adele, by Julia Kavanagh; Memoirs of Charlotte 

Bronté; Orphans, by Mr. Oliphant; Scott’s Gothic Architecture; and man: 

Books of merit or general interest, are “at Hom” this day, at Mudie’s Select » 

Fresh copies are added as freely as Subscribers may require them, 


C. E. Mupre, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—C. E. MUDIE 

has the pleasure to announce that the alterations in ae at his Library 

are now sufficiently advanced to provide increased accommodation for the Subscribers, 

and greater facilities for the rapid exchange of Books. The supplies of the higher class 

of Works, for the circulation of which the Library was originally established, are also 

largely increased, and will be further augmented by the addition of nearly One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing Season, 

509, New Oxford-street, January, 1858, 


EW BOOKS.—Twopence Discount in the Shilling off all New 

Books, Magazines, Diaries, Pocket-Books, Almanacks, &c, 74, Cannon-street, 

City, E.C, WM. DAWSON AND SONS have REOPENED the above PREMISES with 

a large selection of BOOKS in cloth and elegant bindings, suitable for Christmas 

Presents and New Year's Gifts. Wx. Dawson and Sons have also on Sale a large 
and well-selected Stock of Second-hand Books in good dition, at moderate prices. 


1858 ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


M. DAWSON AND SONS having completed extensive 
Alterations, by which means they are enabled to afford increased facilities in 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c.—Every requirement for Private, 

Naval, and Military Outfits, furnished at the shortest notice, by S. W. Srrver and 

Co., Manufacturers, at their Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishops- 

gate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where their Waterproof Fabrics and India- 
rubber Manufactures may be had in every variety. 


k. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with the 
reatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy 
for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Diseases of the 
Skin, Neuralgia, Rickets, Infantile Wasting, General Debility, and all Scrofulous 
Affections, Numerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of European repu- 
tation attest that, in innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had 
been long and copiously administered, with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil 
has produced immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored health—Sold ony 
in Iwprrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 

GENULNE, by most respectable Chemists throughout the provinces. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR, DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


the tion of Orders, have REOPENED their PREMISES with a New Stock of 
Account Books of the best workmanship. Also Writing Papers, Envelopes, and ev: 
description of Stationery, suitable both for Mercantile and Private Use. Samples, w! 
lists of Prices, forwarded on application. 
Wa. Dawson and Sons, Stationers, Booksellers, and Printers, 74, Cannon-street, 
London Bridge, E.C. Established 1809. 


HOM’S ALMANAC AND OFFICIAL DIRECTOY OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, for 1858, is now published, price 8s, 6d., or bound with 
the Dublin Post Office Directory, 13s. 6d. All the materials of which this publication 
is composed are collected from the most authentic sources expressly for this work, 
which contains a State and Civil Service Directory for (ireat Britain, Lreland, and the 
Colonies; Navy, Army, and Militia Directory, with Alphabetical Lists of Officers, 
including those on Half-pay.—Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage Directory.—Eccle- 
siastical Directory : the Clergy of the Established Church, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Presbyterian Bodies, &c., revised by the highest Ecclesiastical Authorities.—Law, 
Banking, and Postal Directories.—County and Borough Directory, with a General 
Index to the Lieutenancy and Magistracy of Ireland.—The Statistics of Great Britain 
and Ireland, &. &c. 


ALEXANDER THom and Sons, 87, Abbey-street, Dublin; Lona@wan and Co., London 
A. and C, Buack, Edinburgh. 


HE LONDON WINE COMPANY, Limited, with power to 
raise Capital to the extent of £100,000. Chief Offices and Cellars, 43 and 44, 
Lime-street; Branch Office and Cellars, 1, Princes-street, Regent-street. 

The Directors of the London Wine Company have made arrangements with Culti- 
vators of the Vine in the various Wine-producing Countries of Europe, to be supplied 
with pure Wines and Brandies direct from the places of growth, and they can thus 
oifer advantages seldom to be met with in other quarters; for example, they can sell 
Sparkling and Creaming Champagne at 45s. 6d. per dozen, which is usually sold at 60s., 
and often at 72s.; a pure Claret at 30s., worth, according to the tariffs issued by 
retailers, Three and Four Guineas per dozen; Sherry (Light Gold, Golden, or Brown) 
a 36s.; this Wine is shipped to the London Wine Company by the eminent Firm, 
Duff, Gordon, and Co., and ean with difficulty be met with elsewhere under 48s. to 54s. 
per dozen; Ports, from 36s, per dozen upwards, according to age, 

HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 
INES 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
PORT, SHERRY, &e., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Majesty’s 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices. A Pint Sample Bottle of cach for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottlesincluded. Packages allowed for when returned. “ We have taken 


the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized.”— 
Clerical Journal, Oct. 22nd, 1857. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Texms—Casn, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 

° ENMAN, it Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 
entrance, rst door on the left up Railway-place. ” 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
W 


W HO IN 1858. 
London: Barty Brorners. 

rHYHE ENGLISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, for JANUARY, 
contains (amongst other interesting articles), The Christmas Privy Council- 
Office Examination Papers—Half-Hours with the Classies, No. 3—and an Essay on the 

Cambridge and Durham Middle-Class Examinations, by a Fellow of Oxford. 

Groomprtpes and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
On January 4th was published, 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CURRENCY: com- 
. prising a brief Review of the Opinions of the most eminent Writers on the 
subject. By James Mactarey, 
GroomprinG@r and Sons, Paternoster-row ; THomas Bumpvs, 6, Holborn-bars. 
GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCKET-BOOK, 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. roan tuck, 


ITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC REGISTER AND ALMANAC 

FOR 1858, with an ample Collection of Useful Statistical and Miscellaneous 
Tables. Dedicated (by special permission) to His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
By J. W. G. Guren, M.R.C.S.L. 

_ “Whoever desires a pocket-book containing nothing but space for notes and informa- 
tion, will find in this a miniature encyclopedia. A large number of those. facts in 
all departments of knowledge which but few men carry in their heads, all may have in 
their pockets if they use this shrewd little compendium.”— Examiner. 


London: W. Keyr and Co, (late D. Boavz), 86, Fleet-strect, and Paternoster-row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


This day, Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 7s. 6d. 


Part II.—THE ESPOUSALS. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 8s. 
AUNTLESS. By the Author of ‘‘ Hands not Hearts,” “ The 
Revelations of ” &e, 


has ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry PatMone. | 
Part I—THE BETROTHAL. 


a Commonplace Man, 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, Sixpence, 
HE MINISTER A LIVING MEMBER OF THE BODY OF 
CHRIST : efor. 8 reached before the Lord Bishop of London at the Ordi- 
nation in Whitehall Chapel, on Sunday, the 20th December, 1857. By the Rev. 
Frepericx Tempte. Published by Command. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. 
This day, Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
HE INTERPRETER: a Tale of the War. By G. J. WuytTE 
Originally published in Fraser's Magazine. 
By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Edition, ds. 
KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, Two Volumes, 
London: Jonny W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
HE HAND OF GOD IN INDIA. By Professor Curistmas. 
London: Hovuston and Waieut, 65, Paternoster-row. 
Price 5s., cloth gilt, 
UCCANEERS AND PIRATES; or, the Monarchs of the 
Main. By Watrer With Eight Illustrations by Patz. 

“The deeds of alternate violence and heroism of these wild adventurers—now 
sweeping the main with their piratical vessels—now surprising and sacking some rich 
and flourishing town—now fortifying themselves in some strong island-hold, where 
they could bid defiance to a world in arms against them—form the subject of a narra- 
tive rich in variet | incident, and replete with striking exhibitions of life and 
character.”—John Bull 

London: and Co., Farringdon-street. 


This day, Crown Octavo, 9s. 


MEMOIR 


OF THE 


REV. GEORGE WAGNER, M.A. 


LATE INCUMBENT OF ST, STEPHEN'S CHURCH, BRIGHTON, 


BY 
JOHN NASSAU SIMPKINSON, M.A. 


RECTOR OF BRINGTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
AND DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN TO EARL SPENCER, 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO. 


NEW WORK ON INDIA. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, 2 Vols., 9s. 
RITISH INDIA, ITS RACES AND ITS BIgrOey. 
considered with Reference to the Mutinies of 1857: a Series of Lectures. 
Matcotm Lup.ow, Barrister-at-Law. 
Cambridge: and Co. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER, 
Just published, 1 Vol. 12mo, price 5s. 
A OF ONE HUNDRED Selected 
and “The American National Preacher, 

American an CLERGYMAN, 

“The volume before us strikes us as peculiarly excellent, and entitled to the highest 
wy in that class of publications to which it belongs. Each sermon, short though 

it be, is perfect in itself, and contains the pointers or Christianity, ter tersely roan 
and closely applied to the practical purposes of life and conduct.”— Brighton Herald, 

Tuos. Jgrrs, 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
In 1 Vol., price 10s. 6d. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
PORTING SCENES AMONG THE KAFFIRS OF SOUTH 


AFRICA. By Captain Drayson, R.A. With 8 large Illustrations, printed in 
Colours, from Sketches by the Author. 


“Captain Drayson details his adventures in a lively style, and the final results of his 
experience of sporting in South Africa are comprised in much excellent practical 


"advice to brother sportsmen, The volume is handsomely illustrated with several 


teristic sketches taken from life, and i he altogether one of the most entertaining 
and presentable books of the season. "Pre 
London: GEorGE Rovscapes ‘and Co., Farringdon-street. 


MR. MOTLEY’S GREAT HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price 18s, cloth extra, 


HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: a History. By 

J. Lornror Moriey. A New Edition, revised by the Author. 

+ bok is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism, written in a 

beral spirit, and from first to last deeply iuteresting.”—Atheneum. 

An the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His mind is 
broad, his industry unwearied. In power of dramatic description, no modern historian, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him; and in analysis of character, he is 
and distinct.”— Westminster Review 

“This is an admirable book. . .. . The story is a noble one, and is worthily treated.” 
—Daily News, 

London: Grorce and Co., Farringdon-street. 
PLANCHE’S NEW FAIRY TALES, 
In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
OUR AND TWENTY FAIRY TALES, comprising our most 
favourite Fairy Stories, translated for the first time in their integrity, by J. R. 

Prancueg, and Illustrated by Corbould, Godwin, and W. Harvey. 

“Mr. Planché, not aoe with delighting crowds of happy holiday-makers by his 
exquisite extravaganzas, which —_ with airy wit, exhaustless animal spirits, and 
buoyant fancy, has of late put his claim to the gratitude of the young into more 
at forms, by trans)at ea? charming stories which have been the origin of 

e heartily this volume.”—Leader, 
London: GrorGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 
PICTURES IN HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE COLLECTION, 
HE a ART- JOURNAL: a Monthly Record of the Fine » Arts, the 
Industrial, and the Arts of Design and Manufacture, price 2s. 6d. 

Vola for 1858 will contain various novelties—all, it is hoped and believed, 
useful as well as ee and subscribers may rest assured that every possible 
effort will be exerted to re’ for it the favour it has so long and so largely enjoyed. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL are of the highest order, comprising — — 
of the Modern Pictures from the be Galleries, and a of 
statues, en ed from the works of modern sculptors. 

The Wi DCUTS which illustrate the memoirs of ‘British artists, and ow which 
supply examples of the prog of Art tures, or are suggestions for their 


benefit, are resumed. 

There is an especial series of ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR MANUFACTURERS, 
gathered from the best sources. 

The ILLUSTRATED TOU TOUR OF THE THAMES, by Mr. and Mrs. 8, C. Hall, 

monthly, 
mneneraings on Steel, from the WORKS OF J, M. W. TURNER, will form part of 
James 8. and sold by Hatt, Vierve, and Co,, 
25, Paternoster-row. 


*,* Now ready, Vols. I. to ILI., New Series, price £1 11s. 6d each. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, Tinted Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
ves STARS AND THE ANGELS; or, the Natural History of 


the Universe and 


Part STARS. 
—Infidel astronomer’s 


nucleus—Great interior =a» of metallic Exterior 
t. 
ets—Mercury, &c.--Immense atmospheres of Jupiter Saturn— 
—Present of Uranus and 
Retrospective Apocalypse of Moses—Nebular theory 


Part I.—THE ANGELS. 


Cerebrospinal nerves and the nerve and the soul. 
Mesmerism—S; it after death— 


Natural m—Resurrection of Christ—Millennium—Second 
ployment after the 
London: Hamrtton, and Co, Edinburgh : Joun Menzizs, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 
COE BEAUTY: Three Discourses delivered in the Spay of 
rgh. With an Exposition of the Doctrine of the Beautiful, according to 
Plato. By Pro 
Edinburgh: and Knox. London: Suwpxry, MarsHatt, and Co, 
In 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


ISCOURSES AND ESSAYS ON THE UNITY OF GOD'S 
WILL, as revealed in Scripture. By Joun Witttams, A.M., Archdeacon of 


Waterloo-place. 
In 8v0, price 1s., the Second Edition of 


Tas EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, faithfully and freely 
Translated anew, from the received Text, and Mastrated by a Synoptical and 


Waterloo-place. 
Of whom be had, by the same Author, 
oe NNOTATIONS on the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. 4 Vols. 
0, 


MR, DYCE’S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Just published, in 6 Vols, Demy 8vo, price 84s, cloth, 
HE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. The Text 
revised by the Rev. A. Dyce. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. Medium 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 


HE WORKS OF JOHN WEBSTER. With some Account of 
the Author, and Notes, By the Rev. A. Dxrce. A New Edition, revised and 


Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 


Just published, 8vo, price One Shilling, 
I By Ricwarp CONGREVE. 
“ Pais ce que tu dois, advienne que pourra.” 
“Do thy duty, come what may.”—Old Knightly Motto. 
London: Cuapmay, 8, King Strand. 
Lately pu! price Si 
Ht hy! FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA: 
the Redem of the Land Tax and Sales of Government Lands in Fee. 
t Hon. of the Board of Control, By 
Norroy, Esq., late Advocate-General of 
RICHARDSON 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


NEW OXFORD EXAMINATIONS, 
In February, Post 8vo, 
HE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. By Rosert Matcorm 
Kerr, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
*,* This volume will contain those portions of 
the subject of examination for the title of Associate in Arts 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. J. J. BLUNT. 


This day (660 pp.), 8vo, 15s. 


ECTURES ON THE EARLY FATHERS: pry the 
of By Rev. J. J. Buuxt, B.D, late Lady Margaret's 


Also, by the same Author, 
BOTURES ON THE MOSAIC 


LUNT’S UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL 
A TEST OF THEIR VERACITY 


Buns HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Second Edition, 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


eR, PARISH PRI PRIEST ; ; his, Duties Acquirements, and 


v. 
PLAIN preached to a Country Congrega- 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all the Booksellers, 


BABANGER'S MEMOIRS. Written by 
Copyright Edition. 1 Vol. 8vo, with 

“This volume will be found as valuable Interesting. The Autobi: 

presents to us not only an portrait of great pala, poet of of 


an extremely clear picture of manners 0! 
Magazine. 
TKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORIENTAL AND WESTERN 
SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KIRGHIS STEPPES, and CENTRAL ASIA. 
One Vol. Royal 8vo, with 50 Tilustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured 
Plates, from the Author’s original drawings, anda Map. £2 2s. bound, 


WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT av OMEN. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gen .” 1 Vol., 108, 


book of sound counsel ; altogether practical.”— 
miner, 


By Kavanacu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 


R. TUPPER N EW WORK. —RIDES AND REVERIES 
of HSOP SM Martin Tuprrr. 10s. 


RPHANS. By the Author of Margaret Maitland.” 
A story.”—Sun, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


In the press, and will shortly be published, 


OX SQUINTING, Paralytio Affections of the Eye, and certain 
forms of Impaired Vision, on C, Hotrnovss, F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the West- 
minster and South London Ophthalmic Hospitals. 
Joun 11, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 
HE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER; 
also, Observations on Affections of the Throat, and the Pathology and Treatment 
of Crowing Inspiration of Infants. By P. Hoop, Surgeon, 
“ Mr. Hood has given the pane a most excellent monograph on scarlet fever.” 
—Medical Times and Gazett 
London : Jonny New Burlington-street. 


1 Vol., 


“MR. YEARSLEY’S WORKS ON DISEASES OF THE EAR AND THROAT, 


EAFNESS jpBACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Edition. 
By post, 2s, 8d, 
ON THROAT AILMENTS, Sixth nition. By post, 5s. 4d. 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS, 
ON THE ARTIFICIAL TYMPA UM Seventh Thousand. s. 1d. 
ON A NEW METHOD OF TREATING DISCHARGES FROM THE EAR 
(Otorrhea). Second Edition, By post, 1s, 1d. 
London: Joun New Burlington-street. 


Just published, in 12mo, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. boards, 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR 135s. 


Containing Lists of Honours and | the Chancellors, Representatives in Par- 
Prizes awarded during the Year 1857; ' liament, Provosts, Fellows, and Scholars; 
Revised Courses for Science and Classical | Scholarship and Moderatorship Examina- 
Honours; New Course for Moderator- | tion Papers; Improved List of the present 
ships in Experimental and Natural | University Electors, with the Dates of 
Science; Benefactors of the University | their Degrees, &. 
since the F ‘oundation ; Enlarged Lists of | 

Also to be had in 12mo, price 2s. boards, 

DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: being a Supplement to 
the University Calendar for 1858, Containing a Selection of the Undergraduate 
Honour Examination Papers of the Term Examinations; with various Examination 
Papers in Divinity, Law, Medicine, Engineering, Political Economy, Modern Lan- 
guages, English Literature, &e, 

Dublin: Hopes, Surru, and Co. London: Loneman and Co. 
GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Now publishing, in Feap, 8vo, price 2s, each, sewed, or 2s. 6d. each, cloth, 
NEW SERIES OF TEN SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. By 
the Rev. J. A. Gatpreatrn, M.A., and the Rev. 8. Haventon, M.A., Fellows and 
tors of Trinity College, Dublin. Each Manual of the Series is complete in itself, and 
may be had separately, as follows :— 


Manuals already published, price 2s, each, sewed, or 2s. 6d. each, cloth, 


1. MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC, Sixth Th ae ee 2s. 
2. MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. Second Thousand .....................:ccsseeee 2s. 
3. MANUAL OF HYDROSTATICS. Second Edition 2s, 
4. MANUAL OF OPTICS. Second Edition, much enlarged..................... 2s. 

2s. 


5. MANUAL OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Third 
6, MANUAL OF MECHANICS, Fourth Edition 28, 
7. MANUAL OF EUCLID. Books L, LL, and IIL 2s. 
Manuals in preparation, to ssaiiiaedietetn 
8. EUCLID, Books IV., V., and VI., and part of Book XI. 
9. MANUAL OF ALGER A. 
10, MANUAL OF MENSURATION, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperrs. 
FOR READING SOCIETIES, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
ECTURES ON LITERARY INPOSEDRES, ON THE LIFE 


AND WRITINGS OF LAMARTINE, &e. By H, M.A., of 
Ch. Oxford, and of Lincoln’s Inn. 


“ Generally just and impartial.” ”— Globe. “ Modest, intelligent, and entertaining.” 
“A beaut volume of Lectures.”— | Leader. 
idge Independent Press. “The lecture on is an ad- 
“May be safely commended to the | mirable produetion.”— Herald. 


public favour. vy “The subjects chosen for illustration 
“Selections from the wri of a ~ 
clever and thoughtful writer.” 
*,* See also Examiner, July 1th, 1857; 
1857; Edinburgh Evening Courant, October 29th, 1357. = 
By the same Author, in Crown 8y0, price 6s. 


er OEMS: including ‘Translations from the Méditations of 


— particularly the fine | Freeland a faites de plusieurs de ae 
Lord entitled ‘ Man.’”—Weat- | qu'il posséde 


London: Loyamay, Brown, and 


Just published, in Feap. 


8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


INTERLUDES. By C. B. Cayuey, of the Trans- 


of “ Comedy.” 


London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 21s. 
EMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR W. SYMONDS, 


F.R.S., late Surveyor of the Na’ 


Executors, as directed by s Will; and 


Published with 
by J. A. Smarr. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF COLONEL MOUNTAIN’S MEMOIRS, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. cloth, 
EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE LATE COLONEL 


A. S. H. MOUNTAIN, tote 


of Her Majesty’s Forces in India, 
revised and ae. with Additions. 


Edited by Mrs. Mountarn. 


don: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


: a Tragedy. By 


and an Historical Introduction. 


MartHew ARNOLD. With a 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, 


POEMS. 


Frrst Series, Third Edition, price 5s. 6d. 


POEMS. Sxconp Serres, price 5s. cloth. 
London: Loneman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE STORIES 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
On Friday next will be published, in Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d, cloth, 
MY HERBERT, complete in One Volume. Being the first of 
a new and cheaper uniform Edition of the Tales of the Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” to be published Monthly, and to comprise the following works :— 


GERTRUDE (on March 1st). 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL, 
KATHARINE ASHTON. 
CLEVE HALL, 

IVORS. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: an Historical Sketch, 1755 to 


to 1756. By James Hurton. 

“ Not only a readable, but a vastly enter- 
taining volume.” "—John Bull, 

“We seldom meet with a volume so 
entertaining as ‘A Hundred Years Ago,’” 
—Leader. 

“One of those books, rich in amusing 
anecdote upon a single theme, which never 


“ An excellent example of what may be 
done towards the enlivenment and instruc- 
ert the present by means of the past.” 
—Builder. 

“A vivid and interesting picture of the 
manners, habits, and customs of our 
ancestors of the last century in their 


and Adjutant-General 
Second Edition,. 


fail to interest the public.”—Eaaminer. every phase.”—Daily News, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF COLONEL ge ap BH MILITARY HANDBOOK 
OF THE ART 0 
In Post 8vo, with Ten Plates of -~ eg or 10s. 6d, cloth, 
HE THEORY OF WAR. Illustrated by numerous Exam les 
from History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. Macpoveatt, intenden' at 
the Royal Military College. Second Edition, thoroughly re 
volume become a pred of the 
rofessional text- ”— Atheneum, profession, especially staff 
Pe The volume contains a good deal of | officers.”—Morning Post, 
useful information, and may be 
By the same Author, nearly ready, 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF HANNIBAL, 7 and critically 
considered, expressly for the use of Students of Military His 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., en 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS, 


Complete in 8 Vols. Post 8vo (each ae between 600 and 700 pages), with many. 
Portraits price £3 cloth lettered; or any Volume separately, price 7s, 6d., to com- 


ete sets, 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest. By Acyrs Dedicated, by ex, with to Her 
ajesty. A New Edition, revised, corrected, and augment 
Portraits of every Queen. 

“These volumes have the oan | from them has resulted a narrative inte- 
of romance united to the yO 4 resting to all. It is a lucid arrangement 
history. The work is written by a lady | of facts, derived from authentic sources,. 
of considerable — inde ee | exhibiting a combination of ve 
industry, and 1 judgment. All | learning, jodgment, and impartiality, not 
these cualiatons for for a bio; any and | often met with in biographies of crowned 
an historian she has brought to bear heads,”—Times. 
upon the subject of her’ volumes, and ° 

London: Loneaanx, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MRS. GREEN’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH PRINCESSES. 


Complete in 6 Vols. Aagh oy containing from 400 to 600 ), with numerous 
Portraits, price 63s. cloth lettered; or any Volume ly, price 10s. 6d., to 
complete sets, 


IVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, from the 
Norman Conquest. By Mary Everett Green, Editor of “Letters of 
yal and Tilustrious Ladies,” &c, With a Series of Portraits “engraved from the most 
authentic sources. 

“This work isa == a ion * the chief European kingdoms,—a circum- 
Miss Strickland’s stance which not only gives to > the work 
England.’ That the "et charm of i but is likely to 
its heroines were, for the most part, fo + + render it peculiarly useful to the general 
Princesses, related almost ——— to i 
of this country. 

of on the rary, are nations. cordially co: 

selves English, but their lives are nearly | Everett Green’s production to general 
all connected with foreign nations. Their ; 

Regueghies, consequently, afford us a history, and fully as entertaining as ro- 
glimpse of the manners and customs of | mance.”—Sun, 
London: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
HE COLLEGIAN' GUIDE; or, Recollections of College 
Days: setting fort vantages and a Universi' juca- 
tion. the Rev. J. Pyororr, B.A., Trin. Col. 
English and Latin 
e of this wor 
not fiction. The work eae to be the | often their own fault) of pa: 
— an’s “ Guide,” that is, the initiation | Among its — are, “ Putting a Son to 
troduction of a y collegian or rt First T 


to a new sphere new scenes, | Parties, Etiquette, Disci, 
his eyes to temptations might | “A Tale of Rustication;” its 
sed and pre’ him to take ad- Hints on University 


ts as well as sons; tou save sons | Ruined 
| parent of contracting debts, and 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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This day, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS for 1857. 


Characteristics of English Criminal Law. By 
Modern x in Britain. | Srevart, M.A., M.P. 
Telagrepine Communication with India, By Francis M.A, 
H. R. Lvarp, M.A. 
Hopkins, M.A.,, F.R.S. 


ER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1858, peer Qs. 6d. 
CONTAINS :— 


Field- | Woodpeckers. 
Two | Goethe’s Helena, Translated by Theo- 
Parts.—Part the Firs 


dore Martin. 
Strathmore’s Daughter By the | The Physician’s Art: Dr. Watson, 
Author of “Meg of Elibank.”” Chapters | Northern Lights.—City Poems and City 
to V. 
a visit to the Chateaux of Rubens and 


Sermons. By Shirley. 
Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa. 
Teniers. 
“Table-Talk on Shakspeare. Love's 
Labour’s Lost.” 
London: Jomn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


“ A Mad World, my Masters.” By a Sani- 
tary Reformer. 

HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCV., will be published 

next Week. 


Railway Engineering. | V. Church Extension, 
The Peerage of England. 4 | WI. Sense of Pain in Men and Animals, 
Tobias Smollett. VII. Woolwich Arsenal, 
IV. Wiltshire. VIL. The Future Management of India. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, price 5s., the 
HE NATIONAL REVIEW, No. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. Principles of Indian Government. VIL. ™% vot of Mind, By Isaac 


I. Sand. 
IL. Colonel Mure and the Attic His- | VIII. Mr. + Patmore’s Poems. 
torians. IX. Civilization and Faith, 
X. The Monetary Crisis 
XI. Books of the Quarter suitable for 
vi The Czar Nicholas. Reading Societi 
Cuapmaw and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVIL., will be published 
on FRIDAY next. 


the Life and Writings of 
By ‘Thomas, Keightley. 


XI. 


I, Prospects of the Indian Empire. | ‘om Brown’s School Days. 
IL, Dean Milman’s History Latin vil Abbé le Dieu’s Memoirs of 


Christianity. Bossuet. 
III. Scottish Universi ae VIIT. The Hawkers’ Literature of France. 
IX. Lord Overstone on Metallic and 


IV. The Adding in the 
Ad Pitt Adminis- Paper Currency. 


Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Bracx. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New Series.—No. XXV. 
JANUARY, 1858. 


— 


Vill. with Money and 


Contemporary Literature :—§ 1, Theology 
and Philosophy.—§ 2. Politics = Edu- 


Spits and 
orayshire, 

W. Shelley. 

V. The Religious Weakness of Pro- 


testantism 
VI. The Crisis and its Causes. 
VII. The English in India. 
London: Jonw Cuapmay, 8, King William-strect, Strand. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
HE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. By J. B. 
Juxzs, M.A., F.R.S., Local Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and 
on Geology to the Museum of Irish Industry. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartrs Brack. London: Lowemay and Co. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. post free, 
HE CAMPANER THAL; or, Discourses on the Immortality 
of the Soul. By Jean Pavt Ricurger. ‘Translated from the German by 
Gowa. Second Edition. 
London : A.W. BENNETT (Successor to W. and F. G. Casu), 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


MHE EVANGELIZATION OF INDIA. A Sermon, preached 
before the University of Oxford, on Nov. 22nd, 1857, by the Rev. G. — 
Fellow (late Sub-rector) of Exeter College, late Fellow of St. Augustine’s Mis- 

College, and Principal of the Theological College, Lichfield. 
Printed by request. Price one Shilling. 
J.H. and Jas. Parxsr, Oxford and London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


CHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPHY. A New Edition, ape printed in of Scortanp, IRELAND, 
and SwirzERLayp, and a Mar colours, and Index, 
Imperial quarto, half-bound in octa 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 18 Plates, 
with Descriptive Letterpress, 12s. 6d. 


3. 
Ney ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 20 Plates, 


4. 
ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. Baited by J. R. Hrxp, 
18 coloured 


LEMENTARY ATLAS | OF F GENERAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE 
ES, including a Mar of Canaan and 


works of the same author in advance of those that preceded 


“Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.”—English Journal of Edu- 
“The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the excellence of the plan is rivalled 


the beauty of the execution. e best security for the accuracy substan- 


has his skill by th tion of much lar; and gained a character 
which he wil be careful to jeopardize by attaching his name t anything thar is 
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with Illustrations by John Tenniel. Price 1s. 
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the attention of the reader.”—Morning Chronicle. 


II. 
ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or, A Year in Bengal in 1856-7. 
By Mapeverne A. WALLACE Dusxop. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with nume- 
rous Engravings, 21s. 


NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN. 


ISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. B 
Author at of the Queens of England of the 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d 


HE THREE CLERKS. By AntHoxy 
Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 


“ Here are scenes from family life, more true, more pathetic, sus- 
tained than any that can be found, except t in "the writings ot te famous aeocste 
Review. 

“In this new work the author exhibits his wonted 
features which admit of pointed satirical embodiment. story. 
individual interest, greater depth, in this work, in ‘ owers,” 
tain Cutwater is a very capital character.” "— Spectator, 
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able. The scene of , aetiity is wider, the interest more varied, the characters drawn 
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Dr. Doray, 
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numerous Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. 7s. 6d. 


VI. 
UNIFORM WITH THE “FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES.” 


OF THE OTTOMAN from the 
Foundation of their Empire to the Present Time. 
upon Voy Hammer. By Professor Creasy. New Edition in 1 ya oe 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, lds. 
“Of all the histories of the Turks this is by far the best.”"—Spectator. 


VII. 
ATHARINE AND THE MOMENT OF FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “Clara.” Translated by Lady Wattace. 3 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 
“ These stories, translated by Lady Wallace, are the work of no common hand. 
‘Katharine’ gives us some pretty sketches of a sanny little market town, varied by 
vivid and ble descriptions.”—John Bull, 
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HOST STORIES AND PHANTOM FANCIES. 
By Harn Friswett. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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ATHERSTONE. 3 Vols. 

“ Thou art weighed in the balance, and found wanting.” 

“ A work of fiction founded upon one of the most strikin; of Holy 

ture. Difficult as the task has been, the author has m: it not without some 
ingenuity. The descriptions in many cases are aaa to the scenes of unlimited 
grandeur, power, and splend , which are introduced. A copious flow and sustained 
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much effeet. Mr. Atherstone is in base hed in fact, very much what J Martin, the 
— was in design—vast, and approsching the sublime.”—Literary 
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HE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Captain 
Meapows Tartor. Crown 8vo, 2s. the New Volume of 
Mr. Bentley's Popular Series.) 


AUTHORIZED EDITION OF THE GREAT GERMAN NOVEL. 


EBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of FRevraa. 
By Mrs. Matcotm. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


See the Times’ review of Mrs. Malcolm’s translation. 
given with more falness of detail.”— Atheneum, 
“Mrs, Malcolm’s translation does honest justice to his work.”—Ezaminer. 


UITS! By the Author of “The Initials.” Second 
Edition. 3 Vols. 
“We can recur to the conception of the character of Nora for the charm which 
makes this a most interesting novel.” — Times, ‘ 
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